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W SERIES. Voi. XVI, No. 2. FEB., 1939 
AN ENQUIRY REGARDING WORK 


ORK is the central and most comprehensive 
aspect of living; it is, perhaps, the most 
Mpical and significant form of human activity. We 
nd the greater part of our waking lives at work, 
characters are moulded by the work we do, and 
f qualities are either developed or warped by the 
ture of our work and by the environment in which 
ime perform it. 
The relation of work to living has been overlooked 
under-emphasized alike by moralists and educa- 
malists. As a recent writer has said, “*. . . we do 
yet possess a philosophy of labour, nor have we 
t evolved a morality of work . .. We have to 
n that work is not merely an ascetic exercise, a 
able suffering that tempers the strength of the 
but that it also has positive value ; man’s work 
ist construct a more human world.” 
Certain moralists, on the one hand, have tended to 
partmentalize life and to regard morality as a state 
being not bad in spite of the obstacles that must 
se in a person’s workaday life. They have not 
ized that work is a focal point of moral obligation 
dalaw of human development. Yet work affords 
the chief, and often the only, opportunity of pro- 
ling for ourselves, for society, and for the whole 
ated universe the possibility of carrying out God’s 
pose. Work is the means by which men accom- 
sh their temporal mission and prepare themselves 
the graces of God’s Kingdom. 
Some educationalists, on the other hand, have 
gotten that the work of the adult person is the 
thest form of education, and that their function is 
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to prepare young people to play a responsible part; 


society. Work aims at providing and improving tly 


conditions of human life. All real work involy 
knowledge and practical judgement ; it usually involy 
physical dexterity. It calls forth the use of all thatj 


essentially human: the choice and co-ordination (fi, 


means in view to an end, the collaboration aj 
subordination of. men between themselves, 


adaptation of natural resources to the physical anf, 


spiritual needs of mankind. 
‘Goodness demands fullness of being.’ 


nature of a person’s work determines his developmen, 


and thereby helps or hinders him to achieve mo 
integrity. If work is found to prevent a person fro 
developing in a fully moral manner, then it becom 
unacceptable, and must be rejected as unfitting 
human persons. 

In this enquiry we are seeking to discover : 


(i) What are the dominant and determinig; 


facts and ideas in the modern world of work. 
(ii) What is the place of work in the Christi 


conception of life, and how should we regard th 


present situation. 


(iii) What can be done now to give back to workif 


proper place in the lives of individuals and of 
community. 

The following pages contain but a prelimina 
survey of the question. ‘They do not pretend 
describe the facts nor to put forward a solution ina 


adequate, still less a final, form. Those who hain 


already faced up to the problems outlined in ti 
enquiry have, as a rule, felt obliged to reach co 


clusions more radical than those suggested het 
The time has certainly come when the issue can 


longer be disregarded, for, as Mr. Harold Robbi 
says in the latest of the books which seek « 
the roots of the social problem, “Social Justi 
is crucial to the future of the Faith. There are ma 


Anno 


» para 
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Byays to the Faith, but it is certain that the concept 
‘ing thief Our Lord as the Sun of Justice is not only valid, 


sMut is the only way by which our disillusioned and 
21 


| | The work of the masses 


The majority of people work in factories, offices, 
“Mand big stores. In consequence, the nature of the 
ork done in these places and the atmosphere in 
hich it is done will have a far-reaching effect on the 
ersonalities of those involved and on the general 
It is about the nature 


In the first place it is to be observed that the 
Hownership of the means of production, and, therefore, 
of work, is never in the hands of the workers and 

__ [seldom of the employers. The capital of an industry 
®is nearly always provided by a limited liability 


_ _Peompany whose shareholders have no personal knowl- 
edge of, nor contact with, the industry or firm. This 
Fcapital is often obtained through an Investment 
filrust or a Holding Company, so that investors 
Pseldom know exactly where their money is being 

employed. The ordinary investor is hardly ever in 
}4 position to control the use that is made of his money. 
| The Pope says: “The laws enacted for joint- 

id Wstock companies with limited liability have given 
occasion to abominable abuses . . . very serious 
injustices and frauds are perpetrated beneath the 
P shelter of the companies’ name ; boards of directors, 
junmindful of their trust, betray the rights of those 
wt whose savings they adminster.”” (Q.A. 132.)? 

} Inthe second place, the chief purpose of industry is 
1 The Sun of Justice, p. 9. 

; * Note. Quotations from the social encyclicals are referred to as 

f) follows: R.N., Q.A., D.R., stand for Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo 


Anno and Divini Redemptoris respectively. The numbers refer to the 
“Tr paragraphs as numbered in the Catholic Social Guild editions. 
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Money-making. Any other purpose is incident 
if not accidental. No consideration of the 
utility of what is produced is felt to be relevayf 
Things are produced in order that they may be si 
at the greatest possible profit. The Classical Econ . 
mists taught that capital should be free to seek out ty 
highest interest rates and that industrialists show 
produce only such things as would bring them ty 
highest profits. 

It is the primacy of the profit-motive whit 
determines the spirit of modern capitalism a 
characterizes all its organizations. The Pope k 
explained how this spirit arose and spread. 
time when the new economic order was beginning 

. an economic science alien to the true mor 
law quickly arose, and consequently free rein wi 
given to man’s inordinate desires. As a resi 
a much greater number than ever before, solel 


gravest crimes against others. Those who 
entered this evil way soon found many imitatoy, 
because of their success... 


In the third place, the reward for work is mh 
longer related either to the value or the social utiliy 
of what is sold, nor to the needs of those who ot 
laborate in producing marketable goods. 
contrary, the reward for work depends entirely upop> 
non-moral considerations. ‘“‘By an inexorable econ 
mic law, it was held, all accumulation of capital fall 
to the wealthy, while by the same law the workers ath 
doomed to perpetual want or to a very low standatf 
of life’. (Q.A. 54.) 

It is indeed true, as the Pope says, that “the cout 
of things did not always and everywhere correspotl 
with these principles, but it cannot be denied that tk 
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“fsteady pressure of economic and social tendencies was 
‘Bin this direction”. (Ibid.) And this same steady 
pressure led to certain inevitable consequences. 
} First, work ceased to be considered as a human 
yction, in which many men collaborated as free 
Hand reasonable beings in order to provide things 
necessary or useful for the common life. It became 
‘Tinstead the means by which profits were procured 
. Mor those who possessed or controlled capital. Those 
who held no ownership of the means of production 
 Pbost all economic freedom and became items in the 
‘Joost of production. ‘‘Capital claimed all the products 
. pand profits, and left to the worker the barest minimum 
Pnecessary to repair his strength and to ensure the 
‘Peontinuance of his class.”” (Q.A. 54.) In consequence, 
‘bodily labour . . . has often been changed into an 
trument of perversion ; for from the factory dead 
}matter goes out improved, whereas men there are 
"feorrupted and degraded”. (Q.A. 135.) 
| The corruption and degradation of the workers 
Pwas at once physical, intellectual, and moral. 

The physical harm done to the workers by many 
forms of factory work and by the environment of 
[industry and trade has been described too frequently 

and too strongly to bear repetition. There is still 
.., pehormous scope for improvement, but the worst causes 
of physical degradation have been stamped out— 
though the harm done to the forbears of the present 
generation can never be remedied. 
| The intellectual degeneracy brought about by 
highly specialized machine production was clearly 
foreseen by Adam Smith, who, in 1776, wrote : 


| “In the progress of the division of labour, the employ- 
ment of the far greater part of those who live by labour, 
that is, of the great body of the people, comes to be confined 
0 a few simple operations ; frequently to one or two. But 

¢ minds of the greater part of men are necessarily formed 
Py their ordinary employments. The man whose life is 
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spent in performing a few simple operations . . . has, 
occasion to exert his understanding . . . he naturally log 
therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally becongh: 
as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human creaty 
to become. The torpor of his mind renders him not og 
incapable of relishing or bearing a part in any ratio, 
conversation, but of conceiving any generous, noble, ; 
tender sentiment. The uniformity of his stationary jj 
naturally corrupts the courage of his mind . . . it corny 
even the activity of his body . . . But in every improw 
and civilized society this is the state into which the laboum 
poor, that is, the great body of the people, must necessarj 
fall, unless the government takes some pains to prevent it 


The task of the Government, according to ty 
Father of Political Economy, is not the regulation 
industry with a view to the well-being of all, but ty 
provision of extra-occupational education. We kno 
today, after an experience of over a century, how li 
this sort of education can do to prevent the intellectu 


ruin foreseen by Adam Smith. 

The moral ruin caused by modern work is close 
bound up with its effects on the minds of the worke 
Mr. Eric Gill has written to me: “In the absence 
anything which really occupies, enthrals, and interes 
the minds of factory workers, there is an inevitab 
tendency amounting almost to compulsion to n 
amok physically. How can you expect young md 
and women to be deprived of all real interest in the 
work, all use of their imagination and creativity, ai 
at the same time not to run headlong into sexuali 
when the whistle blows—if not before? I knowit! 
not nice clean fun, but there again, what else can yu 
expect of people whose minds as regards their wol 
are reduced to almost imbecility, and as regards the 
leisure are filled with cinema and newspaper dope’ 

And the Holy Father has spoken even as strong 
“Tt is not rash to say that the present conditions| 
ss Wealth of Nations, p. 732. 
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Esocial and economic life are such as to create for vast 
‘Bmultitudes of souls very serious obstacles (maxima 
# impedimenta) in the pursuit of the one thing necessary, 
Wiher eternal salvation.” (Q:A. 130.) And on the 
GB fllowing page he adds: “We are appalled if we 

Bconsider the frightful perils to which the morals of 
‘Pvorkers (particularly of young people) and the virtue 

fof girls and women are exposed in modern factories.” 
(Ibid. 135.) 
— It is impossible to tell how far the rot has gone. 
if Those who are most intimately in touch with the mass 
i's of the workers are not optimistic, nor have they much 
patience for the complacency of those in authority. 
# These few quotations suffice to show that so vital and 
central an activity as work cannot be relegated to the 
# level of sub-human actions without disastrous results 
for both the individual and community. 

Secondly, the ownership of the means of production 
#® became separated by an ever wider gap from those who 
collaborate in production. Historically, ownership 
iB has always been the counterpart and safeguard of 
liberty. Under capitalism, the masses have been 
given absolute abstract liberty, but they have been 
# denied the means of making their freedom other than 
®ahollow name. They have no economic liberty, and, 
therefore, they cannot collaborate in industry as 
# responsible and free persons. In consequence, as 
® Aldous Huxley says : 


y “Under the present dispensation, the great majority 
iti of factories are little despotisms, benevolent in some cases, 
# malevolent in others. Even where benevolence prevails, 
# passive obedience is demanded of the workers, who are 
# tuled by overseers, not of their own election, but appointed 
# ftom above. In theory, they may be the subjects of a demo- 
\f ‘tatic state ; but in practice they spend the whole of their 
working lives as the subjects of a petty tyrant.”? 


1 Ends and Means, p. 75. 
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been insisted upon by Goetz Briefs in his bof 
Le Prolétariat Industriel, of which Maritain says inj 
preface : ““The whole of this book makes it clear thy 
the social physiognomy of the proletariat is dete 
mined by the separation—historically prodigioy 
of liberty and property. The proletarian eniq 
a liberty which is counter-weighted by no responsitify 
ownership. But liberty has, in all normal times, beg 
bound up with property. It is this natural alliangpfly 
which liberal capitalism has broken, and it is thi 
same alliance which must be restored under ney 
forms.” (Preface, p. xii.) Surely this is what ty 
Pope has in mind when he insists that the workeq 
should be helped to become owners, and urges thi 
where possible the wage contract should be modifi 
so as to make place for some co-partnership if 
industry. (Q.A. 57, 60, 64.) 

We can sum up the facts which our enquiry hass 
far laid bare in two general propositions : 

(1) Work today is usually looked upon as a nop 
moral activity provided by those who own the meagproc 
of production for the purpose of Money-makinf¥ 
In consequence : 

(a) the question of the intrinsic value and soci 
utility of what is produced is regarded as irrd 
vant ; 

(6) all those who collaborate in industry 
commerce are considered as mere means whet 
raison détre is the production of wealth. The qué 
tion of the development of their personalities through, 
their work is felt to be equally irrelevant. 

(2) The fruits of industry accrue exclusively wf 
those who control the means of production, excep 
in so far as the workers are able to force wage rate 
higher than subsistence level or employers find thify 
it “pays” to give higher wages. 
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Having seen the dominant facts and ideas which 
inform the world of work, we must now set over against 
‘Hthem the Christian ideal of work. 

# Asa preliminary, it is important to know what 
work is not. 

| First, work is not an evil. The Pope has said : 

inf Bodily labour, even after original sin, was decreed 

iby Providence for the good of man’s body and soul.” 

af(Q.A. 135.) ‘‘Man is born to labour as the bird to 


ianpfly.” (Ibid. 61.) Far from being an evil, work is one 


ipof the most beneficent and natural activities that 

mature obliges us to perform. 

| Secondly, work is not a punishment. We read in 
e Book of Genesis that before the Fall, ‘““The Lord 

God took man and put him into the Paradise to dress 


ifidit and to keep it (ut operaretur et custodiret illum)”’. 
ip (Ch. 11.) Only after God had made the world and 


placed man over it, commanding him, “Increase and 
g multiply, fill the earth and subdue it,’ did He see 
at the work of His hands was “‘very good”. 
| Thirdly, the primary object of work is not to 
aw procure a profit to the individual, but to provide a 
ingpservice for society. 
“It is right,” says the Pope, “‘that he who renders service 
upto society and enriches it, should himself have his pro- 
portionate share of the increased social wealth . . . Mere 
pordid selfishness, which is the disgrace and great sin of the 
present age, will then be opposed in very deed by Christian 
moderation, whereby man is commanded to seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice, confiding in God’s liberal- 
mty and definite promise that temporal goods also, in so 
War as he has need of them, will be added unto him.” 
HQ.A. 136.) 
» We must, therefore, see in work-an activity that is 
intrinsically good and beneficial to man, and which 
is characterized by generosity rather than by selfishness. 
| When we seek out the true place of work in 
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relation to the whole of human life, we find that it, 
be considered on three levels of existence ; but thik 
only when seen on the highest level can we undef 
stand its deepest meaning and spiritual p 


These three levels, which cannot be separated | 0.A. 


reality, are, first, that of the individual ; secondk 
that of society ; ; and, thirdly, that of the whole pk 
of creation. 

From the narrowest and most individualist pois 
of view, work is the activity by which we seek to pf 
vide for ourselves the means of existence. Leo XI] 
has defined work in this narrow sense: “To laboupie 
is to exert oneself for the sake of procuring what; 
necessary for the various purposes of life, and chiefi 
all for self-preservation.”” (R.N. 34.) 

Nature has set the instinct of self-preservation 
the very heart of human life, and ‘nature dog 
nothing in vain’. Therefore, since work provides ti 
means of self-preservation, a normal amount of wo 
ought always to be rewarded with, at least, a living 
wage. The teaching of the Church on this poi 
is plain. “Since the preservation of life is the bounde 
duty of one and all, and to be wanting therein fi 
a crime, it necessarily follows that each one ki 
a natural right to procure what is required in ors 
to live ; and the poor can procure that in no oth 
way than by what they can earn by their work 
(R.N. 34.) Behind every wage contract, in con 
quence, “there underlies a dictate of natural justia 
more imperious and ancient than any bargain betwet 
man and man, namely that wages ought not to ip 
insufficient to support a frugal and well-behavd 
wage-earner”. (Ibid.) Pope Pius XI has furtht 
clarified the nature and bearing of this fundamen 
right : “The wage paid to the working man must 
sufficient for the support of himself and his family .. 
Every effort must be made, that fathers of fami 
receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately norm 
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itcufdomestic needs. If under present circumstances this 


Ms not always feasible, social justice demands that 
forms be introduced without delay, which will 
Buarantee such a wage to every adult working man.” 
(Q,A. 71.) And in his latest social encyclical, he has 
nade the binding character of this obligation still more 
wexplicit : “The wages necessary for the worker and 
his family are due to him in strict justice.” (D.R. 31.) 
ifSocial justice cannot be said to have been satisfied 
w long as working men are denied a wage that will 
enable them to secure proper sustenance for them- 
Byelves and for their families.” (Ibid. 52.) 
Thus, from this narrowest point of view, work has 
a moral value, since it should guarantee to the 
individual the enjoyment of his essential rights, 
@namely, “to life and bodily integrity, to obtain the 
@necessary means of existence so that he may be free to 
#tend towards his ultimate goal along the path marked 
gut for him by God.” (D.R. 27.) This is the im- 


ivimgmediate and most unmistakable purpose of work ; each 


ihuman person should be able to obtain for himself 
@through his work the means of living and developing 


in gin a fully human manner. 


The extent to which men cannot find in and 
@through their work the opportunity for fullness of life 
@is the measure of the imperfection of our social and 
,Peconomic organization. 
But to conceive of work merely as the means by 
which the individual provides for his own needs 
e@would be wholly incomplete and inadequate. Man 
fs neither autarchic nor is he autonomous; that is, 
he is neither self-sufficient nor a law unto himself. 
@He is utterly dependent on his fellow men for the 
means of his personal development. The child 
# depends on its mother for milk and food, on its parents 
. | for care and training ; the youth depends on number- 
iiless people living and dead for his opportunities of 
# development and career; and the adult person equally 
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depends on the inheritance of the past and the neg 
of the present for his livelihood and social position, 

It is work, above all else, that allows men to giy 
one another the mutual help without which humy 
living would be impossible. It is work that binds ma 
together into one organic body. Work is the sacyg“’.*. 
ment of human solidarity. “Work! law of oft 
solidarity, bond of our fraternity, source of life !”- n the 
I once heard 80,000 Young Christian Workers singing * 
in Paris. 

Work is the source of all wealth. 
apparent that the huge possessions which constitug’,. 
human wealth are begotten by and flow from typ" 
hands of the working man, toiling either unaided 
with the assistance of tools and machinery ?” (Q.A.53\— 
Adam Smith had already said that ‘“‘the annual labou 
of every nation is the fund which originally suppl 
it with all the necessaries and conveniences of lif 
which it annually consumes’’. 
which the Pope draws is inescapable : 


therefore, which is constantly being augmented bp. “. 
social and economic progress, must be so distributeif{,. 

amongst the various individuals and classes of socieip, . 
that the needs of all be thereby satisfied.” (Q.A. 5). 


of the vast difference between those who hold excessingf. 
wealth and the many who live in destitution, tf 
distribution of wealth is today gravely defective’> 
(Ibid. 58.) ‘‘Every effort must be made that at leaf 
in future a just share only of the fruits of productiof 
be permitted to accumulate in the hands of thR,. 
wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be suppliclf, 
to the workers.” (Ibid. 61.) bc’ 
The obligation of the employer to pay a livimf, . 
wage is binding in strict justice, that is, it gives mi 
to an obligation to make restitution where injustith,. 
has been done, unless sufficiently grave circumstancsyy 
have attenuated the force of the original obligatiof 
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_BThe obligation to give every one a just share in the 
. “““fcommon wealth arises from distributive justice ; it is 
Phased on the fact, emphasized by the Pope, that the 
Ewealth of the community is created as much by the 
“Bmere fact of the collaboration of everybody as by the 
actual work performed by any individual or group of 
~“Bindividuals. Therefore, since society as a whole shares 
in the creation of wealth, it has a right to control the 
‘Buse and distribution of wealth. In consequence, 
“capitalism violates right order whenever it employs 
the workers with a view and on such terms as to direct 
business and economic activity according to its own 
arbitrary will, and to its own advantage, without any 
negard to the human dignity of the workers, the social 
fcharacter of the economic regime, social justice and 
'Fthe common good.” (Q.A. 101.) Because this has too 
. Foften been the state of affairs, “the whole economic 
weregime has become hard, cruel, and relentless in 
a ghastly measure’. (Q.A. 109.) So long as the 
orkers are denied a share in the ownership of the 
}means of production the class-conflict would seem 
Jinevitable. And, in consequence, the Pope suggests, 
‘in the present state of human society, it seems 
pccirable that the wage contract should, when 
‘Ppossible, be modified by a contract of partnership. 
In this way wage-earners will be able to participate 
mn the ownership or the management, or in some way 


‘ve'peuare in the profits”. (Q.A. 65.) 


|. Not until the workers have become economically 
._piree will they be in a position to decide whether or not, 
or to what extent, they want to be factory workers. 
Ut is, however, certain that men who are responsible 
for the welfare of their own lives and of their pos- 
Sessions, and who have families dependent on them, 

ill not be prepared to see their own energy and their 
own wealth being used in the production of things 
tither harmful or useless. The ultimate question of 
Me extent to which industrialism is compatible with 
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human living, and, therefore, with Christianity, yj 
then be decided by those immediately concerned. 
In the meantime, our immediate aim must be tk 


establishment of conditions of work which maki’. 


possible the collaboration of free and responsible me, 
Given right dispositions on the part of those why 
control capital and those who hire their labour, they 


fina 
ann 


conditions might be established on a small scale aff 
once and without recourse to far-reaching change if, 


the structure of society. Some indication as t 


what might be possible in this connection will kf 


given in the third part of this enquiry. Howevaf 


although it may well be possible to establish smal. 


scale models of work performed by collective labouf ” 


helped by machinery and dependent on capitlf 


provided by those not engaged in the actual pmg 


duction, it will hardly be possible to extend thee 
conditions to industry in general until two funds 
mental changes have been brought about. The 


change will consist in the gradual elimination from, 
industry of those owners of capital whose only intereiff : 


is their annual dividends. And the second chang 
which should result from the first would be tk 


redistribution of capital amongst those who actual 


work together at an undertaking. That this will} 


both difficult of achievement and bitterly oppose, 


by a minority cannot be denied. But that it will bf, 


necessary, if the conditions for responsible collabor 


tion in work are to be re-established, seems equallfi, 


apparent. The Catholic doctrine of private properi 


which finds no justification for the present distributiopp 


of wealth suggests a parallel solution. Otherwis, 
property like work will continue to prevent rathe 
than encourage men to collaborate with a view to thi 
common good. 

But work has a still deeper bearing than that é 
being the ‘sacrament of human solidarity’. ‘Work, 


wrote Cardinal Hinsley in his Advent Pastordp 
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‘he 
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thould be the normal means of serving God, not, as 


often is, a positive obstacle to His service.” And 
finally, we are led to see the deepest and fullest 


God is the Lord of creation; He is also Our 
uther. He has made us in His image and likeness, 
ysonable persons, free to achieve by the means He 
s given us the destiny to which He has called us. 
¢ has made the world for our service, to be the 


w-operate freely with His Providence. And it is by 
ok that we co-operate with God’s universal pur- 


But work, because it belongs to the historical 
rder, the order of Redemption, is also a source of 
ain; it involves sustained effort. Since the Fall, 
cursed is the earth in thy work; with labour and 
il shalt thou eat thereof; thorns and thistles shall 
t bring forth”. (Gen. iii.) The loss of the super- 
tural and preternatural gifts has brought about 
IB disintegration, not only within the individual, but 
0 of the cosmic universe. The re-integration and 
storation of all things in Christ necessitates the 


bnetration and transformation of all spheres of life 


And this can only be 


‘Piected by our total collaboration. So work also 


ust be redemptive —it must share in the Pain and the 


| But today... “the labour of most men is 
inmitigated labour. It is not done with thanksgiving. 


tis not a collaboration with God in creating. It is 


merely a collaboration with machines—for the greater 
FProfit to the owner of the machines . . .””! 

Under modern conditions can the work of the 

ce malic ete ie eisai bite diaeaaemiamal 


‘Gill. Work and Leisure, p. 114. 


y Vol. xvi. H 
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ordinary man fulfil any of the three purposes whi 
have been set down? It has failed to provide the m 
of the workers with an adequate wage and has thro 
millions out of work. It has made impossible 4 ' 
collaboration of free and responsible men, and } 
created instead the class-conflict. It has substityy 
for Christianity a thinly veiled materialism, and }; 
brought about on the part of the workers a chy 
apostasy. Clearly, the nature and conditions , 
industrialized work, even when improved by the lat 
methods of factory hygiene and enlightened manayf, 
ment, are far removed from the Christian idedlf,. 
often they are wholly incompatible with it. 

What, then, can Christians do to put their Fai 
into practice? If we have any care for sincerity, @ 
attempt must be made. And, as the Pope sap§ 
“Unless serious attempts be made with all ener 
and without delay to put them (Christian principle 
into practice, let nobody persuade himself that publ 
order and the peace and tranquillity of human socief, 
can be effectively defended against the forces 
revolution.” (Q.A. 63.) 


III. What can we do Now ? 


There are, at the present time, amongst those wk 
feel some concern for the good of society, two chieflim 
of thought. On the one hand there are the optimuig, 
and on the other hand there are the pessimists. ff 

The pessimists hold that nothing can be donelf 
reform the present system from within. Therefo 
sooner or later it must be overthrown. Here ti 
pessimists split, some holding that revolution wo 
be the quickest and surest method of clearing th 
ground for a better order, while others maintain ti 
violence will never lead to order ; we must ceaset 
participate in the present corrupt and disordered form, 
of life ; we must flee to the fields and begin to bull 
new rural communities. 
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There is, indeed, very much to be said for this 
It is quite certain that such communities 

hould beencouraged and helped in every way possible, 
th by individuals and public bodies. The life led 


®, such communities would set a true ideal of human 


iving and working to the rest of society, and act as 
reminder and example of the essential values, in 


“Bnuch the same way that contemplative communities 


hold aloft the true ideals of the spiritual life. But 


fit is equally certain that the mass of people will not 


‘Be prepared to return to the primary and deeper 


ings of life overnight, nor perhaps at all. It 


Bs doubtful, though not so certain, whether 
modern swollen populations could be supported 


ithout industrialism. We must, therefore, seek 
aremedy within the present industrialized order. 
At the opposite extreme to the pessimists there are 


te optimists. They believe that political and 


onomic reforms will in time re-establish a Christian 


“focal order. Some are so complacent as to imagine 


at these reforms will come by the mere action of 
time. Such people are more dangerous, and far less 
sympathetic, than the revolutionaries. Others pin 
their faith to the efficacy of large-scale political 


_ preform, semi-socialist, or occultly fascist. 


| Large-scale reform is necessary. It would be a 
good thing —if it were possible under the present 


system—for a minimum living wage rate to be imposed 
mn industry. It is highly desirable that public 


| utilities and, above all, finance, should be controlled 


the common interest. It might even be well for the 


Poeen done, we might be no nearer —we might even 
be further from—a Christian social order. The 
.geforms proposed by the political parties and economic 
planners offer no indication that work is to be given 
nis true place in the life of the community. 
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The Pope tells us where we must begin. “Tf y 
examine matters more diligently and more thoroughly 
we shall perceive that this longed-for social reco, 
struction must be preceded by a renewal of 
Christian spirit . . . Otherwise all our efforts will} 
futile, and our house will be built, not upon a ro 
but upon shifting sand.” (Q.A. 127.) 

Our first task must be to bring about a change; 
heart in men. Until all those who combine to mk 
production possible—capital owners, 


It 
group 
activit 


since! 
indus 


clerks, and workers —have a radically different attituy 


to one another and to their work, no Christian ordep 


is possible. This work of re-orientation cannot bf 


done on a large scale, but only by influencing inif 


viduals. 


The Pope has said: “It is especially your duyf 
Venerable Brethren, and that of your clergy, to self 


diligently, to select prudently, and train suitably lip 


apostles amongst working men and amongst ep 
ployers.” (Q.A. 142.) This should also be the a 


of Catholic education and propaganda. cf 
a sufficient number of people have become consciou 
of the redemptive nature and social implications § 


their Faith and are ready to make the costly sacrifice. 


which its integral profession involves, then we sh 


be able to begin to lay the foundations of a Christiap 


social order. 


But concomitantly with the formation and trainiig 
of the select few who will be prepared to put tha 
Faith into practice must go the organization of smi 


groups upon which new Christian communities cl 


be built. These groups will be made up of Catholif 
families and of those who come together for tip 


purpose of work. It is only by membership of sud} 
groups that Christians will be able to discover whi 


are the full practical implications of their comm 


Faith and what means can be used in order to lit 
true to them. 
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It is impossible to say in advance how far such 
groups will be able to participate in the life and 
activities of the people surrounding them. Catholic 
theology and the practical needs and experience of the 
community must determine this. But until theology 
has been understood in terms of real life and until 

[practical experience of integral Christianity has been 
iwon, we have the right neither to pretend to be 
sincere in the profession of our Faith nor to condemn 
industrialism as essentially incompatible with Chris- 
‘tianity. 

| Clearly, the ideal form of Christian group work and 

Fof community life could not be realized at once. But 

. fa beginning could be made if, for example, those 
‘Catholic owners of capital who are free to invest their 

P money as they think best should seek out some form of 

“| production which would be both intrinsically valuable 

‘and socially useful. The employer who uses this 

capital should do so on the understanding that his 
.F first concern will not be the amount of profits but 
. the good of those who work with him and those for 

. whose sake goods are to be produced. Such an 
}employer should be prepared to treat his men as his 

.« | collaborators, distributing the profits of the concern 
} in just parts among all, and giving his men as much 


._. pe tesponsibility and share in the general direction as is 


compatible with the good order of the whole concern. 


. While Catholic men, who have little or no property 


‘of their own, ought to seek out such an employer 
Whom they would be willing to respect as a master, 


| Aldous Huxley, describing the views of a French 
'economist, writes: ‘“‘Dubreuil has shown that even 
J the largest industrial undertakings can be organized 


.) governing groups, and he has produced reasons for 
) Supposing that such an organization would not reduce 
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the efficiency of the businesses concerned and mig) 
even increase it.”! He goes on to show that 4 
small-scale industrial democracy is most compatiby 
with businesses run on co-operative lines, or, at leg 
as mixed concerns—that is, where the ownership j 
partly private, partly communal, and partly pubj 
His analysis of the constitution and moral basis of t 
groups which he believes capable of restoring heal 
to society is extremely interesting, and _ leadsoy 
inevitably to feel that Catholicism alone possesses th 
force and the cohesion necessary for their sustain 
influence. 


BERNARD Goons, 


1 Ends and Means, p. 84. 
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CAIUS OF CAMBRIDGE 


HE tortuous transformation of a genuine if 

' lethargically Catholic England into a country 

cowed to a reluctant acceptance of an imported 

‘Publi German Protestantism, barely naturalized, at the 

IS Of tifands of a Governmental caucus whose methods of 

5 heal espionage and “‘legal’’ liquidation smack familiarly 

of Gestapo and Ogpu ideas, took place over a span of 

HE years that the Psalmist allots to man as his normal 
istaint expectation of life. 

A child born at the time of Henry’s accession 
would be entering the University when the Divorce 
was being broached and during his years there would 
have to thread his way through all the confusion 
caused by an apparently commonplace quarrel 
between King and Pope eddying out into something 
wider. He would be well embarked on his career 
‘by the time the Edwardian iconoclasts were at work 
and the reaction under Mary could only have come 
as the natural and welcome relief he must have been 
waiting for, were he at all conservative in tempera- 
ment and tastes. ‘The sudden violent alternatives 
offered him soon after the crowning of Elizabeth 
would have shocked him all the sharper, catching at 
the crown of his career a man whose course was set, 
his position made, yet forced in later middle age to 
achoice of alternatives that might make or mar him. 

Was there any loophole of escape? Could such 
aman compound with his conscience to save his public 
position ? A brave attempt at skating over such thin 
ice was made by Dr. John Caius, whose services and 
benefactions to medicine and learning in general 
might have received more generous acknowledgment 
had not his real if cautious Catholicity caused the man 
to be consigned in all but name to a polite oblivion. 

| Caius (the name was latinized, humanist fashion, 
from Keyes, though the latter pronunciation was and 
115 
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is kept) was born on 6 October, 1510, at Norwi 
the first of a line of eminent physicians of whom t 
city is proud. While still a month short of 19} 
was entered as a scholar of Gonville Hall, Cambridgiiye 
where the study of Greek, made fashionable by ty 
famous lectures of Erasmus and the favour Fis 
showed him, was being successfully cultivated | 
Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith. At the say 
time a good deal of opposition (later to be stigmatiaj 
“generally of the elder sort or favourers of popery’ 
was aroused by Cheke’s efforts to impose a pseut 
archaic pronunciation of the language, involving hi 
in a lengthy dispute with Stephen Gardiner, Bish 
of Winchester and Chancellor of the University, wh 
declared that the innovations were in a fair way 
make Cambridge more confused than Babylon. 
Caius played an active part in the controvery 
his persistent interest being shown in the treatise inj 
wrote years later, advocating the pronunciation 
modern Greeks, while for Latin he favoured 
general Continental practice as against the monstroy 
English pronunciation sponsored by the Reforma 
in order still further to isolate the country fro 
Catholic Christendom.? Caius’ main interest at thi 
time, however, was the theological work of Erasmu 
1 Cheke’s reforms, always with a touch of the bizarre in them, exteniiy 
to the orthography of Latin (he proposed writing the long O as ome 
e.g. uxwrem, and the long i ‘“‘with two tittles over it’’, e.g. divinitus) 2 
of English, for which he suggested dropping the final silent E (e.g. exa 
giv, prais) and other phonetic spellings (e.g. gud, britel). 
2The tilts made by English Reformers at liturgical Latin wer 
powerful flank attack on their main target, the Mass. The Rom 
language, ‘‘Anglis plerumque ignota’’, was used by the Roman Church 
a sort of smoke-screen to obscure the impieties of the Mass and to mainta 
its usurped authority ‘‘apud indoctum vulgus’”’. (These accusations 0 
in the Latin writings of Bishop John Hooper, Parker Society, p. 3 
It was Roger Ascham, a strong Reformer, up at Cambridge with Ca 
and later tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, who advised the pronunciati 
of Latin as though it were English in The Scholemaster, a plainem 
perfite way of teachyng children to understand, write, and speake 
Latin tung. An extensive correspondence on this general subject 1 
The Times, Jan. 1938, brought from Sir Henry Lunn a reference tot 
tradition at Westminster School that the boys ‘‘shall speak Latin ast 


English is spoke, that they may not understand the blasphemous teacil 
of the Mass’. 
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whose Paraphrase of St. Fude he translated, while he 
Brade a résumé of the De Vera Theologia to satisfy 
wm, young friend perplexed by the new ideas then 
ayeping into Cambridge life following the discussions 
Maof the little group of reformers who met at the White 
isHorse Inn, significantly nicknamed “‘Germany”’.* 
When Caius first went up he found the King’s 
ammdivorce project looked on askance, but Gardiner’s 
imfppropaganda as Chancellor changed all that and in 
May, 1535, Cambridge joined Convocation in re- 
iecting Papal jurisdiction in England, while the 
ip following October, as a result of the Royal Visitation 


and public lectures in Greek and Hebrew were 

imposed. The general confusion of mind was 

reflected in the acceptance of these and other royal 

Pinjunctions by Caius, now a Fellow of Gonville and in 

process of proceeding M.A. 

# How completely he might have capitulated is 

Wdifficult to say, for he eluded further demands on his 

mmconscience by quitting the country in 1539 to lecture 

on the Greek text of Aristotle at Padua, where he now 

® began to lay the foundations of his future fame by the 

study of medicine under the celebrated John Baptist 

$Montanus and of anatomy with Andreas Vesalius, 

«pin whose house he lodged. On 13 May, 1541, he was 

spawarded the Padua M.D., leaving the University two 

years later on an extensive tour of Italian, French and 

#German libraries for the purpose of collating the 

best MSS. for an accurate text of Hippocrates, Celsus, 

ions ea Scribonius Largus and especially of Galen, on whose 
ith Cap medical knowledge his own was so closely based. 

The cultural outcome of his travels should not be 

‘Particularly suspect among Cambridge Colleges at this period was 

onville Hall, reported by Richard Nykke, Bishop of Norwich, in 1530 to 

tin as tiggbe full of heretics : ‘No Monk who has lately come out of it but smelleth 


@ol the frying pan.” Cf. G. Baskerville, English Monks and the Suppression 
of the Monasteries, p. 129. 
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underestimated. He made the acquaintance , 
Cosmo de’ Medici, Melancthon, Joachim Camerary 
Sebastian Munster and Conrad Gessner—the | 
to become his intimate friend and corresponde 
These personal contacts enabled him also to draw 
conclusions already referred to on the Continey 
pronunciation of the classical tongues. 

By 1544 Caius was back home again and ati 


began 
The Ei 

Th 
n ay | 
Royal 


King’s command began in the Hall of Barber Syfp 


geons, London, a series of lectures on _ practi 
anatomy (the first to be given in public) which we 


to continue over a period of twenty years. ly 


December, 1547, his rising reputation had won hi 
a Fellowship of the College of Physicians, { 


which body he was eventually to be nine tin 


President. 


Meanwhile he enjoyed a lucrative practice x M.D. 


only in London but at Norwich and at Shrewsbuy 
where he happened to be in 1551 on the occasion{ 
an outbreak of the dread fever known as the Engl 
Sweat. His close observation of this virulent scour 
enabled him in the following year to publish | 
classic Boke or Counseill against the Sweate: “th 
immediately killed some in opening their windo 
some in playing with children in their street doom 


some in one hour, many in two, it destroyed ; airs ; 


at the longest to them that merrily dined, it gav 


sorrowful supper. As it found them, so it took thenfhh 


some in sleep, some in wake, some in mirth, sm 
in care, some fasting and some full, some busy a 
some idle ; and in one house sometime three, sometil 
five, sometime more, sometime all ; of the which, 
the half in every town escaped, it was thought 


estiler 
lay, al 
hat th 
arbou 

oppil 
yhene 
trim: 


great favour. This disease, because it most did stag 


in sweating from the beginning until the ending, 


called here The Sweating Sickness ; and because it im 


1 A popular description, later expanded into a treatise for the profes 
De Ephemera Britannica, Louvain, 1556. 
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Mhecan in England, it was named in other countries 
The English Sweat.” 
E That Caius’ reputation was by this time established 
may be gauged from his appointment about 1552 as 
Royal Physician to Edward VI (a post he continued 
9 hold in the two succeeding reigns) and his election 
for the first of nine times to the Presidency of the 
PCollege of Physicians. His distinguished practice had 
also brought him considerable wealth which, being 
nmarried, he now proceeded to devote to learning, 
btaining from Philip and Mary Letters Patent, dated 
4 September, 1557, for the refounding and enlarging 
fabric and personnel of the fourteenth century 
onville Hall, which became known henceforth as 
impconville and Caius College.? 
| The following year he was awarded the Cambridge 
4 M.D., revisiting the University for the first time since 
Phe had left for Padua in 1539. He was naturally 
fipressed also to accept the Mastership of his college and 


January, 1559, gave a reluctant assent, refusing the 


Caius, op. cit., f. 9. The Doctor goes on to explain that the fever is 
ompanied by sharp pains in the back, shoulders and other extremities. 
then attacks the liver, head and heart, causing drowsiness and complete 
thargy. Earlier outbreaks in 1485, 1506 and 1516-18 (when Wolsey 
atly succumbed to it through remaining at his work while Henry sought 
p dodge the disease) had made Erasmus familiar with this Englishman’s 
ourge, the causes of which he sought to assign in a letter to Wolsey’s 
hysician : ‘‘First of all, Englishmen never consider the aspect of their 
dors or windows ; next, their chambers are built in such a way as to 
dmit of no ventilation. Then a great part of the walls of the house is 
cupied with glass casements, which admit light, but exclude the air, 
nd yet they let in a draft through holes and corners, which is often 
estilential and stagnates there. The floors are in general laid with white 
ay, and are covered with rushes, occasionally removed, but so imperfectly 
hat the bottom layer is left undisturbed, sometimes for twenty years, 
arbouring expectorations, vomitings, the leakage of dogs and men, ale- 
Toppings, scraps of fish and other abominations not fit to be mentioned. 
henever the weather changes a vapour is exhaled, which I consider very 
trimental to health. . . . More moderation in diet, and especially in 
he use of salt meats, might be of service ; more particularly were public 
atchmen appointed to see the streets cleaned from mud and urine, and 
he suburbs kept in better order.’’ (Erasmus Roterodamus, Francisco 
ardinalis Eboracensis Medico, Epistola, 432.) ~ 
"Besides enlarging the original site of the College and designing three 
ll existing gates to Humility, Virtue and Honour, Caius made provision 
br a Master and twelve Fellows by endowments made up of four manors 
hd four advowsons. He also framed an elaborate code of statutes for the 
pew college and presented it with plate and books. 
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stipend attached to the office. Sczentia cum cariy 
aedificat in both senses of the phrase held good § 
Caius, at least for a time, his judicious genergjfh 
leaving him immune when in September of the gay 
year the Royal Commissioners displaced head, ; 
Cambridge Colleges known to favour Catholicism! 

Furthermore, Caius’ outstanding eminence in { 
medical profession and his personal friendship wi 
Archbishop Parker, a Norwich and Cambridge m 
like himself, delayed the action of the Law agi, 
him. He now became Chief Royal Physician, } 
the debate on Physics on the occasion of the Queriff 
visit to Cambridge in 1564, championed and wont 
cause of the Physicians against the Surgeons bef 
a Royal Commission consisting of the Lord Mayy 
the Bishop of London, the Master of the Rolls aff 
others. 

By this time Caius had numerous medical treatiy 
to his name, some original, others based on a profou 
study of his masters, Galen and Montanus, all of the 


revealing a profound scholarship and critical facil, 
to which he adds powers of observation rare at th 
time. Moreover, he had drawn up for the us 
his friend Gessner a number of short histories of li 
known animals and plants which were inserted int 


1 This was in pursuance of the Acts of Supremacy and Unifon 
passed that year; the first required the Oath to be taken by all bishgy 
ministers and lay officers of the Crown, and deprived of all goods 
chattels, real and personal, anyone maintaining the spiritual jurisdid 
of the Pope; the second made attendance at Church compulsory ui 
penalty of fine. Caius was certainly suspect of a secret popery att 
period. That he was unprepared to risk his neck at Tyburn, prefernygy 
lie low, may be gathered from the following: ‘‘As soon as I camt! 
London, I sought out your friend Caius. . . . Nota week passes int 
I do not go to his house two or three times. I knock at the door; af 
answers the knock, but without opening the door, and peeping throw 
crevice, asks me what I want. I ask in reply, where is her must 
Whether he is ever at home, or means to be? She always denies hia 
be in the house. He seems to be every where and no where, and is! 
abroad, so that I do not know what to write about him. I shall certi 
tell him something to his face, whenever I have the chance to mettl 
and he shall know what kind of man he has to deal with. The po 
again cast out of England. This sadly annoys the mass-mongers.” || 
Parkhurst to Conrad Gessner, London, 21 May, 1559, Zurich La 
1558-79, p- 31.) 
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lif at naturalist’s works. It was only the latter’s death 
11565 that prevented his using a treatise on British 
ws that Caius had written at Gessner’s request.} 
Jn 1566 the Queen paid her postponed visit to 
hxford. It was the famous occasion on which young 
ampion charmed Elizabeth by his presence and 
tory, and one of the addresses presented to her 
jjesty was an account of the foundation of the 
W@niversity by Greek philosophers and its restoration 
‘lly King Alfred about 870. Cambridge was not to 
e outdone by such facile mythology and it says 
mething for John Caius’ versatility, if not of his 
istorical acumen, that at Parker’s request (the 
chbishop also ‘“‘corrected”’ the work), he produced 

0 ponderous tomes in which he allowed the Oxford 
lif Alfred, but maintained the foundation of his own 
_Pniversity by one Cantaber in 394 B.c., thus giving 
Wambridge a priority of some 1264 years ! 

For some time now Caius had been unhappy in 
is college administration. Suspect of aiming at a 
storation of Catholic practices, he was at a dis- 
dvantage in dealing with the provocative “continual 
» rawling’”’ of certain of the Fellows, some in Anglican 
Prders. Caius replied with vigorous reprisals in the 

im of corporal punishment, lawsuits and expulsions. 


itommpatker, who, with William Cecil, the Chancellor of 


#e University, was called to arbitrate in the dispute, 
aw “over much rashness in the Master for expelling 
\@cllows so,” yet admitted he would “rather bear with 
he oversight of the Master . . . than with the brag 
wi a fond sort of troublous factious bodies.” 
— The Archbishop therefore advised the Chancellor 
mppot to bother his head with Caius’ accusers : “If your 
@onour will hear their challenges, ye shall hear such 
xgemmerouse trifles and brabbles that ye shall be 
“mary.” Furthermore, realizing that there was a 
agpood deal of jealous ambition in the attempt to oust 


’ ‘This was printed entire in Thomas Pennant’s British Zoology, 1766. 
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Caius from his Mastership, Parker made light of, 
added charge of atheism against the man why 
unheroic but sincere Catholicism perhaps made hij 
dissemble his convictions by occasional confor; 
and a general air of indifference to religion “yi 


further shew of a perverse stomach to the profes 
of the Gospel.”’ As the Archbishop told Cecil, “thei 


is a difference betwixt the frailty of a man’s instabij 
and a professing of plain impiety.” 

However, Caius was not long to enjoy the py 
tection of his powerful Protestant patron. A man; 
his known sympathies could not escape the Ro 
Decree of 1568, banishing all Papists from Co 
He found himself dismissed from his post as (hig 


Royal Physician. At the same time the door @ 


Parker’s house were closed against him. 

It was the beginning of the end. Anti-Catholj 
demonstrations were rife in several Cambrid 
Colleges and when Cecil tried to restore orde 
individual Masters, Caius among them, were report 
to the Chancellor as “‘al ither enemies unto Gof 
Gospel or so faint professors that they do littel goodi 
the Churche’’.? 

Two years later it came to the zealous ears| 
Edwin Sandys, Bishop of London, that Dr. Caius hd 
“his private reservation of abundance of Popi 
trumpery : which he might think would come in ply 
again.” The Bishop wrote at once to Dr. Thom 
Byng, Master of Clare Hall and Vice-Chancellor 
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the University, to hold an inquiry. On 14 Decembsp 


1572, the latter reported to Cecil as follows: “la 


1Strype’s Parker, App. No. 78, Letter to Cecil, dated 18 Novem 
1570, from Edward Deringe, chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk, punt 
leader and anti-episcopal preacher of renown. He complained alsot 
Dr. Harvey of Trinity Hall had ‘‘scarce chosen one Protestante to be Fé# 
these twelve yeers’’ ; that Dr. Pearne of Peterhouse kept ‘‘sutche Cunt 
as flee away beyond the seas’ (i.e. leave the country on _becoll 
Catholics) ; and that Dr. Hawford, Master of Christ’s, ‘‘could not be brow 
to take away nether Popishe bookes nor garmentes without great itl? 
tunity ; and in the end, al the best and ritchest he hath conveied not 
the Felowes know whether.” 
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her to give your honor advertisement of a greate 
Bversight of D. Caius, who hath so long kept super- 
- Mitious monumentes in his college, that the evill fame 
“Mhereof caused my lord of London to write very 
wmamestly unto me, to see them abolished. I could 
esyqgmardly have been persuadid that suche thinges by 


mim had been reservid. But, causing his owne 
iigeompany to make searche in that college, I received 
fn inventory of muche popishe trumpery—as vest- 
mentes, albes, tunicles, stoles, manicles (sic) corporas 
othes, with the pix and sindon and canopie, beside 
Moly water stoppes with sprinkles, pax, sensars, 
nguperaltaries, tables of idolles, mass bookes, portuises, 
i@ond grailles, with other suche stuffe, as might have 
unished divers massers at one instant. It was 
ought good, by the whole consent of the heades of 
fhowses, to burne the books, and such other thinges 
served most for idolatrous abuses, and to cause the 
wrest to be defacid ; whiche was accomplished yester- 
ay, with the willing hartes as appeared of the whole 
#rompany of that howse.”’ 
@ This outrage that in the space of three hours 
flestroyed by hammer and flame the religious and 
tistic treasures of the College was undoubtedly the 
prollective work of a number of irresponsible mal- 
igeontents whose religious fanaticism blinded them to 
decent respect for their Alma Mater as well as 
gor the public spirit and reputation of their generous 
punder. Any sense of shame that was afterwards felt 
apecems only to have shown itself in an uneasy effort to 
ift the blame on to the shoulders of one Dimsdale, a 
College Pensioner. 
In Caius’ eyes, however, the chief culprit was the 
ice-Chancellor, to whom more than any other, he 
gays, the name and image of Christ Crucified, of our 
@eady and of the Blessed Trinity, were hateful and 
@bnoxious. It was Byng who led the disgraceful 
Fxhibition of philistinism with appropriately blas- 
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phemous language, while with him lending supp, 
and encouragement were Campion’s interlocuty 
Roger Goade, Provost of King’s, and the Calvini 
John Whitgift, Master of Trinity, Regius Professor, 
Divinity and future Archbishop of Canterbury. 


ingratitude to himself broke Caius’ spirit ; indeed, 
is not too much to say that the growing intoleran 
shortened his life. In the following June he resign 
his Mastership and, although suffering from y 
apparent illness, he foretold his death and order 
the preparation of his grave in the College Chap 
on 2, 3 and 4 July. He died in London on aq Juk 
1573, the very day he had predicted. In contrast} 
the prosy adulations of contemporary inscriptioy 
his tomb bears the eloquent epitaph : FUI CAIUS# 
VIVIT POST FUNERA VIRTUS. 

GorDoN ALBION, 





A RITUAL IN PENAL TIMES 


itive A SHORT time ago, in dealing with a question 
about the form of Baptism, reference was made to 

, Ritual according to the Sarum Rite printed at 

gr@Douay in 1610.1 It may be of interest to describe 

more fully the contents of this book, which was clearly 

Micstined for the use of Douay priests returning to 

Bie English mission, and illustrates the liturgical 
toms of our forefathers at that time. 

It isa book 6}” by 4”, printed somewhat carelessly 

nred and black, containing 281 pages of text and 
ie; pages of explanatory notes, compiled by an 

specified author at the time of its printing. The 
Mill title is : ““ MANUALE/SACERDOTUM/Hoc Est/Ritus 
ADMINISTRANDI / SACRAMENTA Baptism, / MATRI- 
pont, Er EXTREMAE/Unctionis. / IrEm / PURIFICANDI 
.PMuuerem / Post Partum: / VistrAnp1 INFiRMos: / 
SEPELIENDI Mortuos : / Res VaRtiAs BENEDICENDI : / 
uxta Usum Instcnis EccLEstAE/SARISBURENSIS. | Sic 
nos existimet homo ut ministros Christi, & dispen- 
stores mysteriorum Dei. I. Cor. 4/ Sanctificatur 
ineatura per verbum Dei] ©& orationem. I. Tim. 4./ 
Duaci,/ ExcuDEBAT LAuRENTIUS KELLAM/ Typog. 
jurat. sub signo/ Agni Paschalis. 1610.” The volume 
one of a large collection of Catholic literature of 
penal days bequeathed to St. Edmund’s by Canon 
R. Stanfield in 1918, and it contains a note in his 
hand referring to Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, p. 81, 
ho states that this is the last edition of the Salisbury 
Manual in use for a thousand years. 

The rite of Baptism, as contained in our modern 
Mtual, is divided into two distinct parts with the rite 
for blessing a font in between. The first rite is 
tntitled “Ordo ad faciendum Catechumenum’’, and 
fontains the exorcisms up to the words : Ingredere in 
Hemplum Dei etc., with some additional invocations. 


: * Clergy Review, XV, p. 544. 
» Vol. xvi. 125 , 
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Immediately after the “‘aperitio aurium”’ there foljy 
in English: “Godfathers and Godmothers ani & 
that be here present, say in the worshippe of God 


our B. Lady and of the twelve Apostles : a Pater Noite - 


and Ave Maria: and Credo in Deum : that we may 
minister this blessed Sacrament, that it may be; 
the pleasure of Almighty God and confusion of y 
ghostly enemy, and salvation of the soule of tj 
childe.”” The second part is entitled “De Baptisnjfy; 
and begins with Abrenuncias Satanae, etc. The form; 
““N. Etego baptizo te in nomine Patris (et mergat eum seny 
versa facie ad aquilonem, & capite versus orientem) 
Filui, (iterum mergat semel, versa facie ad meridiey 
& Spiritus Sancti. (Et mergat tertio recta facie vey 
aquam. ...) After the lighted candle ceremony} 
rubric reads: “‘Si Episcopus adcit statim eum omy 
firmari oportet, & postea communicari si aetas ¢ 
id deposcat, Sacerdote dicente : Corpus Domini nity 
etc’. There follows another charge to the 
parents : “Godfathers, and Godmothers of this chilfii 
we charge you, that you charge the father and moth 
to keepe it from fire and water, and other perils 
the age of seven years ; and that you teach, or caus 
to be taught the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, & Cretj 
according to the law of Holie Church, and wi 
convenient speede to be confirmed, of my Lor 
the Diocese, or his deputy ; and that the moi 
bring againe the chrisome at her purification. A 
wash your hands ere you depart from the Churdi 
The chrisome mentioned here is the vestis chrismali 
white garment, concerning which an earlier rk 
directs that it must not be used for secular purps 
but brought to the church for ecclesiastical use. 

rite ends with a reading from Mark ix, 16-28 (“qd 
secundum doctores maxime valet pro morbo cadud 


and the Joannine prologue. Instructions for Bapiitl 


in case of necessity follow the rite, the English fu 
being “I Christen thee N etc.,” with the rubgmi 
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‘quam super parvulum spargendo, vel in aquam 
nergendo ter vel saltem semel’’. The conditional form 

is very explicit : “Si baptizatus es, ego non rebaptizo 
’e: sed si nondum baptizatus es, Ego baptizo te in 
nomine,”” etc. 

The next title, “Ordo ad purificandam mulierem 
Ppost partum”’, is one of the least attractive parts of 
ihe book. There is no trace of the idea of “purifica- 
jon” in our present ritual, nor in the prayers of this 
Hhook of 1610. “‘Churching”’ is “giving thanks”? and 
Hi is the Christian substitute for the ceremonies of 
purification under the Old Law. But in some texts 
races of the Jewish idea remain, as in the title we are 
Mmexamining. The latter part of the concluding rubric 

#repeats the ruling of Innocent III to the Archbishop of 

Armagh in 1198: ““Nota quod mulieres post prolem 
issam, quandocunque Ecclesiam intrare voluerint 
facturae gratias, purificari possunt, et nulla proinde 
peccati mole gravantur : nec Ecclesiarum aditus est 
is denegandus, ne paena illis converti videatur 

culpam. Si tamen ex veneratione voluerint 
iquandiu abstinere, devotionem earum non credimus 
improbandam”’. 

In the marriage rites “‘sponsalia” is used as a 

onym for ‘‘matrimonium”’ and not in the strict 
nse of “‘a promise of marriage’’, as the note on page 
#283 observes. ‘The introductory rubrics deal with 
‘@flandestinity, ‘‘prohibiting’’ clandestine marriages, 
and warning priests that they are liable to suspension 
or three years if they do not prohibit these unions 
Hwithin their territory. But the Tametsi of the Council 
"of Trent, declaring such marriages invalid, was not 
Mpromulgated in England, and the compiler of the 
#potes reminds us of it : “Sed hae constitutiones quia 


% The plighting of troth is fuller than in our present 
Mtual. Both parties say “if Holie Church will it 
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permit”, words which were in our Ordo Administ sterio 
up to the current book which was published in tydifebsia 
In addition the woman says: “. . . in sicknesse ajlii fin 
in health, to be bonnair and buxom in bed and Aplici 
board till death us depart... .”” The words “bonnalearri 
and buxom” seem to have been obsolete even in jf, 
for the Ritual prints in the margin ‘‘ Meeke Obediey 
and the notes on page 287 have quite a long disserf. ted 
tion explanatory of their meaning. x COL 

“Buxom idem est quod Latine obediens, Rum 
colligitur etiam ex manuscripto quodam antiqyffrit 
Anglico codice in quo inobediens mandatis diciiidetu 
unbuxom to God and his hests. . . . He feared uintiqu 
(inquit Stanihurst, in descriptione Hyberniae) suffevere 
was his buxomnes. Alibi. Equus indomitus dicituralhiam 
unbuxom horse . . . idem est igitur bonnair af Pp 
buxom, quod meeke and obedient.” There is mupti 
phrase corresponding to “Ego coniungo vos Mf bri 
matrimonium” of the present book, words. whi 
sometimes cause surprise since the priest is not tg 
minister of this sacrament,! but there is a sim 
formula of blessing concluding the exchange 
consent and plighting of troth, which is all direct 
to be “ante ostium Ecclesiae’. This blessing i 
“Benedicti sitis a Domino, qui fecit mundum¢ 
nihilo. Amen.’ The couple are then introduc 
into the church with the Psalm 127: “prostrat 
sponso et sponsa ante gradum altaris, roget sacerd 
circumstantes orare pro eis dicendo Pater Noster, ti 
This psalm and the substance of the prayers recit 
are those which are now found in the Ritual a 
form of Nuptial Blessing extra Missam. During 
Nuptial Mass which follows, the two prayers aftert 
Pater Noster are identical with those in our pres 
Missal, but certain words in the second prayer: 
singled out for special solemnity: ‘Hic inci 
benedictio sacramentalis. Deus qui tam exztll 
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1 Cf. Clergy Review, 1936. XII, p. 153. 
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derio coniugalem copulam consecrasti, ut Christi @ 
lesiae sacramentum praesignares in foedere nuptiarum. 
Hic fnitur benedictio sacramentalis’”. Some not very 
pplicit rubrics decide about the blessing in second 
Mpariages, Which directions refer to these few words 
1d not to the rest of the nuptial blessing, and the 
ient'fotes supply a lengthy commentary which it would 
tedious to repeat. The writer concludes : “Scio 
x consuetudine & praescripto nonnullarum eccle- 
rum, semper benedici nuptias si mulier non 
eit antea benedicta : attamen verba ipsa, ut mihi 
idetur, contrarium sonant, & consuetudo etiam 
tiqua Ecclesiae nostrae (ut accepi a quodam 
verendo viro, qui tempore Reginae Mariae paro- 
iam administravit) non consentit. 
Probably the most informative rubric of the 
uptial Mass is that which defines exactly the position 
WM bride and bridegroom : ‘“‘Finitis orationibus quae 
ii@icebantur super eos prostratos ad gradum altaris, 
h introductis illis in presbyterium (scilicet inter 
orum & altare) ex parte Ecclesiae australi, & 
atuta muliere a dextris viri (videlicet inter ipsum 
k altare) incipiatur Missa.”” From the Sanctus to 
ifthe Pater Noster ‘‘prosternant se sponsus & sponsa 
noratione ad gradum altaris, extenso super eos pallio, 
#uod teneant quatuor clerici per quatuor cornua, in 
Muperpelliceis”. There is a well-known difference of 
ppinion today as to the correctness of introducing the 
@ouple within the Sanctuary at a Nuptial Mass.? 
fUur own preference is in favour of the practice, and 
is is supported by the early custom of the Sarum 
Rite, on which the present rite in the Ordo Adminis- 
Prandi is largely based. 
i §=These already lengthy ceremonies are completed 
et aby the ““Benedictio Thalami”. The prayers of this 


| ite follow, without any fresh title, immediately after 
excelle 


| ‘Cf. Clergy Review, 1938. XV, p. 546. 
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the Nuptial Mass ; the first formula is that whic} 
now contained in Rztuale Romanum, Tit. viii, cap. 8 

The book contains no formula for the Sacrams 
of Penance. In the section De Visitatione Infirmi, it} 
assumed that the absolution formula is know 
*‘Deinde dicat sacerdos Misereatur tui, Gc., et post 
eum absolvat ab omnibus peccatis suis dicenj 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Gc. Each of ty 


practically identical with that in our Rituals : : 
istam unctionem, & suam piissimam misericordi 
indulgeat tibi Dominus quicquid peccasti per vi 
(auditum ; gustum & illicita verba; odoratu 
tactum ; incessum pedum ; illicitas cogitationes 
per ardorem libidinis). 
The collection of formulae for various blessing 
includes “Benedictio ensis novi militis’” which isx 
longer in the Rituale Romanum. The “Officiu 
Sepulturae”’ is very long, but contains nothing; 
special interest beyond minute directions for p 
paring the body of an anointed king for burial. 


E. J. Manoney. 
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The Second Sunday of Lent (Matt. xvii, 1-9). 


T cannot be without design that the Gospel of the 
Ti scentions, appointed for the First Sunday of Lent, 
should be immediately followed this Sunday by the Gospel 
WWE of the Transfiguration. In the one scene Jesus is tempted 
WB to prove himself the Son of God, in the other He is approved 
the Son of God by His Father. Christ’s prophecy to Satan 
is fulfilled : ‘““Not by bread alone doth man live, but by 


ismpevery word that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” In 


the first scene it is His self-abasement that leaves us dumb, 
Psubmitting to be tried and handled by the devil ; in the 
second it is His exaltation. 
| I. There are many points of contrast in the two scenes, 
‘F looking almost as if they were intended. 
| (1) In the first the emaciated figure, hungry and worn 
iafter the forty days’ fast in the desert ; in the second, “His 
face did shine as the sun, and His garments became white 
as snow.” 

(2) In the first the company of Satan, the lord and 
, | master of this world ; in the second the company of Moses 
and Elias, the law-giver and the prophet against his nation’s 
idolatry. 

(3) In the first the offer of the kingdoms of this world 
on one condition ; in the second the conversation on the 
Passion He was to undergo in Jerusalem, which indeed 
would make Him King of all the world. 

II. “If thou art the Son of God.” “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” ‘This is the crowning 
contrast of all. 

(1) Jesus had refused to enlighten Satan, but He had 
long since made it known to John the Baptist in reward for 
his fidelity. 

(2) He had refused to enlighten pride, but He had 
lifted the veil to a poor sinful Samaritan woman, and to a 
beggar born blind living in a gutter of Jerusalem. 

(3) He had refused parley with a tempter, but he had 
ilet the truth grow on one who was genuine, in spite of all 

: I3I 
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his other faults, till at last He had cried : “Thou art hom § 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

(So does the grace of God act. Pride, self-esteem, clog 
the intellect, humility opens the eyes. There comes fii 
like a glimmer, an effort to realize, a leap forward, and oy 
arrives at a certainty which nothing can destroy. How wd 
Newman has described both of these ; the blindness of sf 
trust, the certainty after the leap of faith !) 

III. Yet there is another contrast. In the first scene, it; 
clear, Satan feared the strange Being whom he tempiei 
When he was bid: “Begone!” he must have feared th 
more. Later, when devils were driven out of suffering souk 
they howled in fear : “Leave us alone!’ “What have» 
to do with thee?” “We know who thou art.” To escayfh 
Him they were even content to dwell in a herd of swine, 

(1) And now Peter and the other two were filledfp 
with a great fear. But how different! It was the {uf 
that had once prompted him to cry : “Depart from me {uf 
I am a sinful man, O Lord!” The fear which had comfj 
upon him when he had walked on the waters, and haiBjres i 
made him cry : “Lord save me, I perish!” The fear which: 
nevertheless does not drive out trust whenever a soul comafj 
under the influence of some special light or grace fron 
God. It is in contact with it knows not what ; it is beiy 
led it knows not whither ; it fears for itself, and for all tha 
the light of God shows it, wondering whether it can co 
respond. 

(2) But He, the Son of God, is faithful ; He knows thi 
soul’s fear, because He is also the Son of Man, because om i 
day He, too, will be “‘afraid”. He comes to the soul, Hefpoli 
touches it with His own hand, His human self, “Jesup 
only”, is by it, and it knows it is safe to trust Him. “Anifleadi 
they lifting up their eyes saw no one, but Jesus only.” 

(3) There are few faithful souls, probably there arf 
none, who do not some time or other, in reward for thetph 
fidelity, receive some glimpse of the Transfiguration. Som 
day, alone by the Jordan, or tossed by a storm on the watt.) 
or deserted by those who will “walk with Him no mor’ fief 
the vision flashes upon them, and they recognize Himi 
their hearts : “Thou art the Son of God, thou art the Kimfhi 
of Israel” ; “Indeed thou art the Son of God” ; ‘Lord, s/Hi 
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art thiiwhom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
ind we know and have believed that thou art the Son of 
” The vision may pass, and may never return with 


II. Contrast the reward of pride and self-trust with the 

ine, Preward of humility and faith. The one would be sure, and 

€ fille Pnever gains certainty ; the other mistrusts itself, and gains a 
he fea tertainty which cannot doubt again. 

III. Contrast the fear that comes from the discovery 


fries in vain to destroy or at least subject Him, and the fear 
that rejoices in the pure joy of His following and His 


Heading through Peraea and eastern Judaea, where miracles 
thad been fewer. Hence we hear that when He cast out 


t}become more used to such things and had come to expect 
Somfthem. Hence, too, we find the enemies of Jesus repeating 


mort Peffect in Capernaum (Mark iii, 22). It had worked well 
tim uMthere ; it had even roused His indignation; it was 
e King mkely to work still better in a district that was less under 
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I. “He casteth out devils by Beelzebub the pring 
devils.”” The insinuation is made, not to His face, for i 
expressed in the third person, but to unsophisticated 
lookers ; when speaking to Him they only “asked Him; 


ficient. 

(1) The miracle they do not deny ; never till they sty 
before Pilate do His enemies accuse Him of evil. 
you shall accuse me of sin ?” He asked them on one occasiqy 
on another they confessed : “In a good work we stone thy 
not,” and on yet another : “‘Master, we know thou arf 
true speaker.” 

(2) But perversity can find ground for accusation ev 
in a good work. It is always possible to impute an 
motive to any action; evil is always expert in justify 
itself, at least by casting aspersions on the good tha 
opposed to it. What today is called “propaganda” lig 
by this expedient. 

(3) Nowhere more than in this accusation does a 
see how far perversity can go. The enemy wishedt 


devil, granted ; but what did that prove? ‘They as 
from Him a sign from heaven”’ ; this, if it was a sign atd 
was only “‘a sign” from hell ; if it proved anything até 
it only proved that He was a master-devil. So cleverly 
a perverse mind turn good into evil. 

II. But the striking fcature in this scene is not t 


ae has mid the calumny. Before, Our le 
had indignantly refuted it; now, when the clouds a 
gathering and the end is drawing nearer, He is much mo 
enduring. When in the desert Satan had tempted Jes 
to adore him, He had said peremptorily : “Begone, Satan!fof 1 
Now when men insinuated that He had = Himself if Pha 


how impossible was their Sean as a nal defence whidi wor 
could not be refuted He turned it against hea bec 
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- Prinoefbout your children, who by my authority do the same ?” 

Bxowhere were His enemies more perverse than in this 

liberate misreading of His actions, yet nowhere did Jesus 

im famhow greater forbearance. And yet we know that He felt 

even as every man feels condemnation that is founded on 

‘diberate misinterpretation ; several times He came back 

hey staiffypon it (cf. Matt. x, 25; John xv, 18), showing that He 

“Which dearried in His heart the wound caused by this calmuny to 
ne end. 

IJ. But He must give them warning. Patient and 


0 

impression that they have won ; that they have succeeded 
in hurting Him and there is no more to follow ; that He 
an be ignored as, after all, one who will not take revenge. 


Pare other ways by which, even in this world, justice is meted 
pout to malice. 

(1) Posterity shall be their judges. Now truly this 
Bprophecy has been fulfilled ! Indeed how true it is, not 
Ponly of these enemies of Christ, but of all Pharisaism wherever 

itis found ! Even if history is captured for a time by some 


(2) He that is not with Jesus is against Him. These 
WPpretended seekers for the Messias cannot plead ignorance ; 
wpbeing ignorant and ignoring are very different things. 

Ignorance may still leave a man in doubt; to ignore is 
positively to take a side. The one says, “I do not know”, 


amdeceive the present generation, but they will not deceive 
W posterity. They may deceive themselves on the false ground 


Pharisaic goodness. But it is only that one evil has been 

'} cleared away to make room for a worse ; there is a kind of 

ap sweeping and garnishing which is only a preparation for 

The Pharisee does not “do” things 

mselvsf because they are “not done” ; he does not consider that 
# usually this is not virtue but pride. 
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SUMMARY 


I. Consider the audacity of the perverse mind, even mid: 
face of the fact of Jesus Christ. 

II. Consider the meekness with which Jesus bears yj 
it, in spite of the indignity, in spite of the wound. 

III. Yet in justice and charity must He warn His enemighs 
of the consequences to themselves. 


The Fourth Sunday in Lent (John vi, 1-15). 


The Gospel for this Sunday, which is Laetare Sundyj 
the Sunday of Joy even in the middle of Lent, is St. Jot 
account of the first feeding of the multitude, which is oy 
of the few events recorded by all the evangelists (Matt. 1 
13-21 ; Mark vi, 30-44; Luke ix, 10-17). When St. Joy 
relates what the others have already told it is always with 
special purpose. The other evangelists explain how tyr 
multitude came to be with Jesus at that place, away 
a large town and yet so many, on the evergreen pli 
between the hills to the north of the Lake of Galilee. \ 
John calls attention to the time and its significance, fori 
was close to the paschal feast ; he also shows us howd 
liberately Jesus had arranged it all beforehand: “h 


Himself knew what He would do.” He had a great deiggsign 


in hand that day ; He prepared and carried out the secon 
scene with an attention to detail which has no paralldi 
any other scene in the Gospels ; this is so marked that d 
the four evangelists emphasize it. And no wonder; fif 


it was the eve of His teaching of the Blessed Sacrameig#ho 


and this miracle was to prepare the mind of the peopleiif 
it. This seems to be St. John’s reason for repeating tgp 
story that has been told already three times. 
I. First, then, John would emphasize how Jesus mateif 
quite clear : 
(1) That the disciples had not themselves the means! 
buy food to feed so many ; 
(2) That the food they could provide was of itp 
barely enough for two. 
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(3) Then, as at Cana, before He changed the water 
nto wine, He gave an order which of itself seemed quite 
eles, and demanded an act of faith. Then He had 


‘Mid; “Fill the pots with water !” What a futile thing to 


Bi)! Now He said : ‘‘Make the men sit down!” Under 


Me circumstances equally futile. 


And yet, as before, they did as they were told. They 


mat down, believing they knew not what, hoping for they 


mew not what ; they only knew, and He knew, that they 
wed in their own way Him who was seated on the hillside 
front of them, and for Him, for the present, it was enough. 
II. St. John, as usual when others have told the story, 
moves on quickly. For him it is only an episode, an intro- 


duction to something far more important. 


Jesus took the loaves in His own hands ; He prayed with 
hanksgiving over them ; through the hands of the Twelve 
e distributed them to all the five thousand and more in 


. Iougftont of Him ; they were all fully satisfied. 


» There followed a second miracle. He ordered that the 
agments should be gathered up “‘lest they be lost’’ ; there 
as found to be much more left over than there had been 


Bit the beginning ; they had begun with five loaves, they had 


ed with them all this multitude, and yet each of the Twelve 


ignad come back with his basket quite full; they could, 


apparently, have gone on feeding endless multitudes for 
er and ever. Surely this second miracle was full of 


iggsignificance, and was intended specially for the Twelve. 


e other had been for the people, this was for them. 


ater, on the Lake of Tiberias, He reminded them of it. 


eople fale 
ating tees 


; made 


He had poured Himself out, “full measure and flowing 
wer’, upon the multitude; He gave to His own over and 
rabove. 

III. The last part of St. John’s account is his own, not 
given by the others. Now we begin to see why he has told 
estory in full. True, it is in anticipation of the announce- 
ment of the Blessed Sacrament which immediately follows, 
but also it is to contrast the action of the people on the 

0 Occasions. . 

(1) He gave them bread in abundance, and they cried : 


} This is of a truth the prophet that was to come into the 


pworld.” He offered them the bread of life and they 
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murmured : “This saying is hard, and who shall hear jim 
Perhaps even we sometimes incline to judge Jesus by 4 
bread He puts into people’s mouths, by the mate, 
prosperity He brings, instead of by the sanctity He deve, 
in and through the poorest and most destitute. 

(2) The multitude recognized “what a miracle if 
had done”, and “would come to take Him by force g 
make Him king’. Yet when He said: ““The words 
I have spoken to you are spirit and life,” then, “Many 
His disciples went back and walked no more with Hip’ 
How many there are, especially among our intelligent, 
who have little use for Jesus except in so far as He masy 
politics, as He rules in the kingdom of this world, a} 
allows them to make Him king! But when He spy 
“spirit and life” they do not understand ; such things 
not practical politics. Should a great persecution come 
would they “also go away” ? 

(3) And yet there was some justification for their afi 
thusiasm. The type of the manna, so it seemed, had by 
fulfilled before their eyes ; the sign of bread, looked fori 


Satan in the first Temptation, had been given ; what magpide’ 


did they need to recognize their Prophet and their Kiy 
But they did need more, not to recognize Him, but to real 
what His kingship meant ; its guidance through death 
everlasting life, and that through bread that itself was i 
All this and more would soon be given them ; and Jesus “fi 
again into the mountain himself alone’’, to pray that ti 
might receive it. 


SUMMARY 


I. Jesus seemed determined that of all His miracles tig 
one should be made quite clear and beyond doubt. 

II. In the miracle itself He poured Himself out, “ 
measure and flowing over’’. 

III. Yet it was but a foreshadowing of the greater 9 
He was about to announce next day. 


Passion Sunday (John viii, 46-59). 


The Gospel for Passion Sunday is one of those liv? 
scenes in which St. John excels, and yet so full of emphagp 





hear itn 


us by 4 . 
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» the divinity of Christ that doubters prefer to read it all 
allegory. But also it is one of the many passages of the 
sipture Which remind us that the Passion of Our Lord was 


, t confined to Holy Week ; perhaps it is this combination 


the two in the scene, the more the Godhead asserted the 


sMmore He is contemned, that is the reason for its selection 
Wor this day. Holy Church would have us realize, before 


come to the Passion proper, that Jesus was born, “a sign 
» be contradicted” ; that He endured that contradiction 
ways, and that this alone, for one who would reflect, was 


ia sign” that He was what He declared Himself to be. 


he scene is the court of the Temple of Jerusalem ; the time 
after the Feast of Tabernacles, in October or November 


By the last year of His life. During that life He had done 
Bi) much for men ; what more could He have done? He 


had offered them so much more if they would let Him give 
tothem. And yet this was the reception He received in 
isown Father’s house! St. John, as usual, describes the 
me in his own dramatic way, allowing both sides to 


muescribe themselves in their own words ; we may take each 


ide in turn and see what descriptions result. 
I. Mark, first, the appeals of Jesus in His own person, 
ery one of which is a challenge, which none would or 


: | tould contradict who relied on the evidence of His life and 


(1) “Which of you shall convince me of sin? If I say 


gine truth to you, why do you not believe me ?”’—Sinless 


esus Christ ! Later even His enemies would say : “Master, 


we know thou art a true speaker.” 


(2) “I seek not my own glory. If I glorify myself my 


Splory is nothing.” Selfless Jesus Christ. At other times it 


lad been this very selfless refusal of glory that had been 


brought up against Him. 
| (3) “I do know [my Father] and do keep His word.” 


d If any man keep my word he shall not see death for ever !” 


aithful Jesus Christ, faithful to His Father, faithful to men. 


(4) “Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham was 


made, I am.” Sinless, selfless, faithful Jesus Christ ! 
‘To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 


And we know and have believed that thou art the Christ the 


gon of God.” 
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II. So at least would Jerusalem have concluded, ¥ 
had known, and that in this its day, the things that wen 
its peace.” But instead, listen to the insults He recy 
every one founded on a fallacy of misinterpretation off 
words ; the commonest, the cruellest, of all the falsehy, 
of the “kingdom of this world”. 

(1) “Say we not well, that thou art a Samaritan, 
hast a devil?” Yet could not one of them convict Hin 
a single fault. “Generic” accusations are very cheap; 
easy, the commonest recourse for those who have no tym 
charge to make. 

(2) ““Now we know that thou hast a devil.” How 
they know? Because He had renewed to them His ¢ 
of eternal life! Alter the meaning of a word and perve 
can make any truth mean anything it pleases. 

(3) “They therefore took up stones to cast at Hin 
They would punish Him as a blasphemer. Why? Becay 
He had proved His own truthfulness, because He } 
spoken the truth, but also because He had declared Hing 
to them as the Son of God. So it has been always; ifa 
Christ would not add this last declaration all would bew 
with Him: “If falling down thou wilt adore me, alls 
be thine.” 

III. The easiest and commonest, sometimes the ai 
way to deal with perverse abuse is to leave it alone. Ifm 


are determined not to believe the truth, often it is becagp li 


they know it to be true, and therefore there is no more tol 
said. And yet, on this occasion at least, Jesus did not lea 
them alone. It was the beginning of the end, and they m 
not be allowed to plead even culpable ignorance. Let the 
abuse Him as they might, He would have patience wi 
them. Later, when Caiphas would challenge Him in op 
court, he would not be able to say that the answer! 
would receive was new or strange to him. This patienct 
Christ Our Lord is not the least confirmation of the divi 
of His love. 

(1) Though they will not hear Him, yet will He conti 
ually appeal. : 

(2) Though they call Him the most degrading namiy 
yet does He not retaliate ; He only shows them that tif 
are wrong. F 
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i@ (3) Though they bring the evidence of the Bible against 
iim, yet does He meekly give them the true interpretation. 
i) Though they seek to stone Him to death as a 
wmisphemer, He only hides Himself ; this was not yet their 


The whole scene, true to life as always in St. John, 
wien more than in the other evangelists, is the first chapter 
thestory which was to end with the cry : “We have a law, 
xd according to that law he ought to die, because he made 
imself the Son of God.” From this point to the end, 
hatever may be said of seeming discrepancies elsewhere, 
John and the other evangelists are at one. The last days 
fam Jerusalem, described by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
ould lose half their significance were it not for this intro- 
ction of John. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The appeals of Jesus, describing spontaneously the 
eof the Sacred Heart. 

(2) The abuse of His enemies, stirring our sympathy 
nd contrition. 

(3) The infinite patience yet firmness of Jesus, “meek 
wed humble of heart’’. 
@ ‘Behold this heart which has so loved men and is loved 
g little in return.” 
% A. Goonier, S.J. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON Lay 


ANON SCHOELLIG’S Die Verwaltung der 


Sakramente, now translated into French, is concengm 


entirely with the practical administration of the sacramejmqui 


and, for that reason, will be appreciated by the pamdj 
clergy. Dogmatic questions, historical discussions, canoni 
problems which belong more properly to diocesan mj 


are omitted altogether; nor is the work loaded ya 
references, apart from citations of the Code and occasion 
of a manualist. But we would sometimes be glad to kam 
the authorities on which he relies. For example, he hijgstrati 


that a wife co-operating unwillingly with onanistic practi 
on her husband’s part, and who fears that his actions¥ 
become formally sinful, may sometimes prudently leavelj 
in good faith. It is granted that good faith will rarely q 
in this connection. Casti Connubii strongly condemns tly 


confessors who, by silence, confirm the faithful in ti 


addiction to this vice, and the common view is that aq 
fessor may not leave a person in good faith concerniy 
Canon Schoellig is not, of course, sanctioning this procet 
on the confessor’s part but on that of the co-operating Wj 
and he no doubt has good reasons for this teaching, } 
we must confess our ignorance of these reasons. 

The law and practice of Christian marriage in rem 
foreign missions is very fully explained by Fr. Payen, § 
in three large volumes.?, The problems we are conffo1 
with in Western regions are intensified in the mission ff 
and the author has been at immense pains to dist 
doctrinally and casuistically every contingency that mg 
arise. The scope of the work, now in its second elit 
covers Canons 1012—1081 in the first volume and Cam 
1081-1144 in the second ; the third volume is a summ 
of the preceding two. The method followed, which! 
everything to recommend it, is to illustrate the doctrine vl 

1 Les Sacraments, tr. par R. Guillaume, Casterman Tournai, pp. 3# 


2 De Matrimonio in Missionibus ac potissimum in Sinis. Trl 
practicus et Casus. Typographia T’ou-sé-wé, Zi-ka-wei, China. VW 


Ante matrimonii celebrationem; Vol. II, Per et post celebratio 


Vol. III, Summa Tractatus et Casuum. 
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, number of cases following immediately on the theory, and 
inreading these cases we have both marvelled at the amount 
ofcanon law a priest in China must know, and admired 
the practical wisdom of the solutions. For example, the 
isionary does not arrive at the time appointed, and the 
parties proceed to get married without asking him, using 
quite unwittingly the powers they enjoy from Canon 1008. 
t is rightly decided that the marriage very probably is 
alid before witnesses alone, but since there is some doubt 
hether the parties had prudently foreseen that he would be 
absent for a month, the priest brings them to the church for 
a nuptial Mass and, having got them there, tactfully secures 
renewal of consent ad cautelam. ‘The ecclesiastical admini- 
stration of this vast territory is facilitated by the legislation 
made at the First Chinese Council which was held in 1924 ; 
he text was published at Zi-ka-wei in 1930 and Fr. Payen 
has made the fullest use of it. Publication of banns is usually 
mitted by custom which is implicitly sanctioned in n. 386 
ofthe Council. The reasons for this are given by Fr. Payen ; 
there is a widely spread and vehement objection even to the 
names being posted on the door, a feeling due to false ideas of 
modesty ; also there is fear of malicious denunciation or of 
blackmail on the part of ill-disposed people. One point, 
at least, which is a grave anxiety to priests in the “‘civili- 
ation” of the West is far less so in the East; it is less 
necessary in China than anywhere else for the parish priest 
before marriage, or the confessor afterwards, to be con- 
cerned with the unlawful use of marriage amongst the 
faithful. Family life is strong and the patria potestas is in full 
possession ; the husband’s right to punish his wife reasonably, 
discussion about which has long ceased to appear in our 
books, is defended by Fr. Payen in certain circumstances, 
eg. for drunkenness, since Chinese custom recognizes it and 
recourse to magistrates is extremely difficult. This excellent 
treatise, full of practical interest for any canonist or theolo- 
gian, will be found particularly valuable in all foreign 
missions. 
Fr. Payen discusses at some length the question of 
marriage to which is attached a condition or vow of virgi- 
nity, but he does not state his own view on the subject : 


hance controversiam theologis dogmaticis solvendam relin- 
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quimus”. For an adequate treatment of the question wit. aut 
must turn from the East to the West. An American Jeg many ( 
theologian has studied afresh what is sometimes describjiiy. ( 

as the “‘Josephite” marriage.1 The thesis is defended tli, rns 
a aaa contracted with a condition of perpetual virgig) mnbap\ 
is a true marriage. The two ideas of marriage and virginiyll, this 
which at first sight appear contradictory, are shown notify: chest 
be so if marriage and virginity are accurately defined. Itifijon « 
of course, an old discussion in the schools, but it would} feficie 
a mistake to imagine that it has no practical interest, 4m I 
recently as 1907 the Holy See was called upon to decide tiff, Jus 
validity of a marriage of this kind. In order to reach Misery 
solution the author has examined very carefully the essentidy, ing 
of marriage consent, the effect of conditions upon it, aff, 4 | 
the notion of virginity. He also touches upon a cognaifamos 
question, namely, the validity of matrimonial consent whidfMendis 
is conditioned by a pact to use conjugal rights only duriafitydic 
the safe period. It is particularly gratifying to notice thifyriae 
the author has made frequent reference to Rituals wefpyttif 
amongst English-speaking races ; he quotes English exampliimodo 
of virginal marriage—notably that of St. Edward tiitnis « 
Confessor with Editha the daughter of Earl Godwin, alfspjli 
English treatises such as Fr. Joyce’s fine book on Christiafjeaqye 
Marriage ; amongst the ancient writers Gregory Saye ifnive 
cited, an English Benedictine moralist and canonist (156}Bwith 1 
1602) who had considerable influence but is now completlifathe 
forgotten. We in this country are, perhaps, unduly reticele sq 
about our own authorities past and present. In spite of tiontr 
number of ancient and modern writers who are in oppofBefor 
tion, Fr. Ford has fully proved his thesis, which has beaiahoy 
accepted by the Gregorian University as a dissertation ftfhund 
the doctorate in theology. the t 

Dr. Mérsdorf’s study of the terminology employed in tifthat 
Code is a work sui generis, having nothing in common wilfobsct 
the innumerable commentaries which have appeared sittBpress 
its promulgation.? It is a study of typically Germifin p 
thoroughness and erudition which no serious student (finter 
Canon Law can disregard. With a vast assembly of tetfhave 


1 JohnC. Ford, S.J.,S.T.D. The Validity of Virginal Marriage, Hamgigie \ 
Press, Worcester, Mass, pp. 140. day 

2 Dr. iur. Klaus Mérsdorf. Die Rechtssprache des Codex Juris Canait 
Gorres-Gesel]lschaft, 74 Heft, Ferd. Schéningh, Paderborn, pp. 424. FMC) 
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Mie author, in the course of his book, draws attention to 


many obscurities and inconsistencies in the terminology of 
he Code. For example, Canon 1015 clearly defines 
tirimonium legitimum as a valid marriage between two 
baptized persons, but the term is not used consistently 
in this sense ; otherwise we should have to hold that the 
highest offices in a religious order were reserved for those 
om of infidel parents, according to Canon 504. The 
ieiciencies of the Code, in certain respects, have frequently 
hen pointed out by Roman canonists, notably by writers 
in Jus Pontificium, €.g. 1935, p- 1453 1936, p. 182. One 
bserved in 1932 that the rigorous perfection of form which 
distinguished the ancient Roman law could not be expected 
in a Code of Canon Law, but he proceeds: “sincere 
wnoscere debemus plerumque eos non immerito repre- 
hendisse in eo rationem loquendi . . . Sunt proinde e 
odice nostro expungendae, absque ulla misericordia, 
ariae unius eiusdemque conceptus acceptiones, quae vel e 
multiformi locutione veterum decretalium, vel e diverso 
modo concipiendi ac loquendi compilatorum prodiere. Qui 
finis satis facile attingi poterit, si, firmatis antea irrevo- 
abiliter conceptuum omnium definitionibus, postea, unica 
aque rigidissima adhibita methodo, pedetentim Codex 
universus ad trutinam revocatus fuerit”. The thoroughness 
ith which Dr. Morsdorf has pursued his criticism is, at first, 
ather disconcerting, and we cannot agree with everything 
he says. But, on the whole, the criticism is just and will 
ontribute to a more perfect text at some future time. 
Before Cardinal Gasparri undertook his monumental 
abours there had been no attempt at codification for six 
hundred years. In codifying existing laws and preserving 
the terminology employed in ancient texts side by side with 
hat of more recent ones, it was inevitable that some 
obscurities should be produced. If the work had not been 
pressed on with speed by Pius X, it would still have been 

process of formation. It has already been officially 
interpreted by the Code Commission, whose many decisions 
have clarified the text considerably. All this work is paving 
the way, we suppose, for a Codex Novissimus. But we hope the 
day will be long delayed. Whatever the shortcomings of 
le present one may be, we have got used to finding our 
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way about it, and have no liking to begin all over agi 
The Code of Justinian was itself subject to a second recensig, 
but Dr. Mérsdorf is of the opinion that the time has not yi 
arrived for a revision of our Code. 

From the Catholic University of America appeyit 
a substantial treatise in English on Suspension.! |tj 
concerned with the general principles governing this penaly 
rather than with particular examples, except when used 
illustration of the principles. We agree with his choice oft 
word “‘vindictive”’, i.e. “punitive” as the English renderiy 
of the Latin “vindicativa” in distinguishing these penalty 
from those which are medicinal (censures), but the authe 
wisely declines to give an English equivalent of legal tem 
such as “ex informata conscientia”. Beyond explainiygfhi 
under what conditions suspensions may be instituted ) 
local Councils or Synods, there appears to be no vy 
explicit treatment of the law concerning their absolutin 


but the absolution of common law suspensions, as contain thi 


in the Code, is fully explained, and particularly Canon 2 
which gives the widest powers in necessitous cases to co 
fessors. 

The disciplinary laws of the Church relating to secu 


clerics, for example, the removal of parish priests, have oftapediti 


been discussed by canonists since the publication of the Cott 
notably by Dr. E. Suarez, O.P.2 Coronata, whose con 
mentaries on the Code have often been mentioned in tii 
review of recent books, has now published a practical man 
of the disciplinary and criminal law as affecting regulan 
As far as we are aware this is the only canonical work ofisf 
kind, apart from the treatment of the subject containedi 
general commentaries. Applying the law De Processlt, 
within the restricted scopé of the treatise, the book dei 
with such matters as the’ removal of superiors, dismisif 
from the Institute, and suspensions. Its practical vali? 
is chiefly in the rich collection of formulae with which tf 
work closes. These cannot be found, in any fulness, among 


1 Dr. E. G. Rainer, C.SS.R. Suspension of Clerics, Canon Law Stuiiy 
nS AEs. 
2 De Remotione Parochorum, Rome. 1931. 


3 P, Matthaeus Conte a Coronata O.M.C. Manuale Practicum Iwi a 


Disciplinaris et Criminalis Regularium. Marietti, Turin, pp. 274 "% 
lire. 
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he commentaries on the Code, and examples have to be 
gught in the older canonists such as Bouix ; care must then 
taken to adapt the ancient formulae to the law of the 
ode, Coronata’s formularium of nearly a hundred pages 
ould alone assure a welcome for his work amongst those 
ifeponsible for discipline in Religious Institutes. 
E. J. MAHONEY. 


II. LITURGY 


It is often a distinct consolation to me that, in an age 
hen outstanding successes and absolute masterpieces of 
istorical fiction and fictional history are being turned out 

tuted ygevery week, nobody, least of all myself, is called upon to 
no vqgaward a liturgical prize of the month or trophy of the year. 
solutiaffor, in the first place, the output of strictly liturgical books, 
ontaindgm this country at least, is not large, and months might go by 
On 2241 ithout yielding a winner of any quality at all. And, 
: to cogecondly but not lastly, a clear principle for making the 
wards would be hard to find. How, for example, would 
> seculgone weigh, except in avoirdupois, the claims of an able 
ave ofagedition of some liturgical text, possibly in folio or gigantic 
he Cokgquarto, and a small but highly original work in crown 
yse compoctavo? All of which merely amplifies a great judge’s 
d in thigdictum that trying cases is as easy as shelling peas (though 
| manulgnot everybody would agree even with this sentiment), but 
egulan'gitat passing sentence is quite another matter. 
ork ofitf If however, the terms of the award were very clearly 
rainediectermined and the prize were to be given to the most 
ocessiporiginal book of the kind, to the exclusion of all questions of 
ok dedimere bulk or other visible signs of alleged importance, 
dismisif! should occasionally be willing to make an attempt at 
al valug@ decision, and in the present year (I am writing in 1938), 
hich tf should give the prize to Dom Theodore Wesseling’s 
amongige'urgy and Life,t which carries on so admirably the great 
——Fhturgical tradition of Farnborough. It is a very small book, 
w Stuiiggbut it is worth a good many of the bulky tomes which, if 
mcy were entered for the competition, I should have to wave 


cum Iwipaside as intrusive or irrelevant to the issue. It is not, I fancy, 
». 274, 1 
‘Longmans, 1938. Pp. ix+124. Price 3s. 6d. 
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very happy in its title, though one can appreciate the auth 
reasons for rejecting so academic a description as “Tye 
Philosophy of the Liturgy”. Perhaps “The Meaning i within | 
Purpose of the Church’s Liturgy” would be as good Mpowerft 
designation as any. In fact, “the Meaning of the Liturgy hich 
is the the heading to the first of the three short chapter mainde 


of the verb “to realize”. If a fuller account of the Dak} 


the possibilities contained in the Liturgy when consider! 
(as it should be) as a world-conception”’ (p. vii). 

The author’s first chapter opens with some pages abo 
a pressing need, the need of a philosophy of Liturgy,4 
liturgical Weltanschauung, since it is the absence of sud 
a philosophy that leads to so much wasted effort in th 
liturgical movement of today, to so much preoccupatiai 
with unessential questions such as the use of the vernacul 
and the rest. (Dom Wesseling has been criticized, to mg 
mind unfairly, for speaking rather slightingly of this matty 
of the vernacular ; in reality, he is simply putting first thing 
first.) There follows a brief definition of Liturgy as 1 
Common Act, a reference to the need of realizing Gof! 
creative purpose, and to the Godward finality of all creating 
in particular of man, and an account of the three distinctit 
features of man’s Godward tendency, namely, the socdf 
the spiritual, and the sacramental. Each of these featutge 
is carefully discussed, first with reference to the natulff 
order, and then as regards the part it plays in the order 
grace. Here the author’s lucidity is as usual excellent 
displayed in spite of the profundity of his subject, and li 
argument in this chapter seems to reach its climax in th 
carefully balanced sentence: “Instead of an indefinittlf 
protracted movement [i.e. of man towards God] executtl 
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autho\fain an almost desperately uniform and level way throughout 
as “Tyme ages, it has been centralized, raised, and ‘condensed’ 
ing ajf@yithin the scope of one, sole, Divino-human, magnificently 
powerful act of one Person, Christ’s Redeeming-Act in 
Liturgy’ hich we are called upon to share” (p. 15). And the re- 
mainder of the chapter determines the application of that 


fucharist with the three stages of Holy Mass—Offertory, 
Consecration and Communion. 

Ihave made some effort to summarize this first chapter, 
but I am well aware of the adage Traduttort, traditori, and 
| shall not attempt to give more than the titles of the 
remaining chapters, Chapter II on Liturgy and Man’s 
Moral Structure, and Chapter III on the Vision of the 

Bliturgy as the Sacramentum Unitatis et Pacis for mankind. 
The author in his preface asks that his little book should be 
rad slowly, meditated upon, and then read again. For 
my own part I can assure him that I shall read it as long as 
the binding lasts, and that I hope then to have it re-bound 
as quickly as possible. I wish that its essential teaching 
could be condensed into an even smaller work which might 
have a wider sale among those of our laity who consider 
that a spare three-and-sixpence is too large a sum to be sunk 
inanything but the Pools. In any case, this is a book to buy 
and give as a present, but to lend only with discretion and to 

ip those whose honesty is transparent. 

Another gift from Farnborough, this time the last work 
of the late Abbot Fernand Cabrol, is entitled The Year's 
liturgy : the Sundays, Feriae and Feasts of the Liturgical Year,+ 
and all that has so far appeared is Vol. I, The Seasons. It 
'isadmittedly a work of much the same character, though on 

inctiyfa smaller scale, as Dom Guéranger’s Liturgical Year and 
Cardinal Schuster’s Liber Sacramentorum. Dom Cabrol 
explains in his preface that it is impossible in a work of this 

isize to give the text and translation of the liturgical books 
‘nd, in the case of the Proper of the Saints, long extracts 
tom the Breviary lessons and other parts of the proper 

ip offices. For such information the reader is referred to the 
various editions in the vernacular of the Missal and the 


; ‘London. Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1938. Pp. xvi-+ 275. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
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Breviary, and it was the author’s hope that his work mj 
serve as an introduction to these liturgical books. To iiimy 
end the chronological method followed in the larger woh, 
has been somewhat varied, and, while the distingti 
between the Proper of the Seasons and that of the Saiy 
has been kept, “‘by a certain method of grouping we hay 
endeavoured to re-establish the link between these two pan 
commonly united until the ninth century, before which iyi, 
distinction between the Proper of the Seasons and that of ii, 
Saints was nearly unknown” (p. vii). The present volun 
contains much useful information and guidance about ty 
seasons of the Church’s year, the emphasis throughout bey 
mainly upon the Mass, while an appendix discusses Vespey 
and other parts of the Divine Office. One criticism thy 
suggests itself is that much, if not all, of the informatiy 
supplied may be obtained in an equivalent form at mu 
less cost by purchasing the full-size edition of Dom Gas 
Lefebvre’s The Saint Andrew Daily Missal with Vespers} 
Sundays and Feasts.1 This edition is not mentioned in th 
Abbot’s bibliography, but it may fairly be claimed that itil 
the best of the various editions for English readers, and fi 
surpasses any missal that does not give the full Latin a 
English text. It is unnecessary to stress the additional poi 
that it is a convenience to have both the text and the 
mentary in a single volume of manageable size. 

Yet a third work by a Benedictine writer, in this at 


Dom Ernest Graf of Buckfast, is The Church’s Daily Pray Miisti 


which is modestly sub-titled : ‘‘Some Notes on Liturgia 


Prayer”. There have been a fair number of books on tiiefini 


Breviary and its recitation, but few are more attractivd 
written than the present one. It has three valuable introdupha 
tory chapters on Prayer and Praise, the Formation of tq 


Divine Office, and the Divine Office from St. Gregory tf nay 


Great to St. Pius. V. There follow chapters on the varios 
hours from Matins to Compline, and the work is brouglifpi 
to a close by sections on Liturgical Actions, Attitudes duny 
Liturgical Prayer, the Sign of the Cross, and the Laity alii 
the Divine nee. It is good that, even in so popula 


1 Obtainable from Geo. E. J. Coldwell, 17 Red Lion Passage, W.CHp 
2London. Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1938. Pp. x+™ 
Price 5s. 
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Alan McDougall’s collection of hymns with translations : 
No one who knows anything about the subject now doubts 
Mt that revision of Urban VIII was a ghastly mistake, for 


iit primitive beauty. As he writes: ‘Not alone piety, 
ee. also will be the gainers by so desirable a restor- 


Joun M. T. Barton. 


III. SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS: 


I am sure that I shall be pardoned for beginning these 
Motes with two books connected with Ireland. The first 
itifs Fr. Dowdall’s, O.P., Communism Questioned and Answered, 
Must published at 15. 6d. by the Irish Rosary Office, Dominick 
Murect, Dublin. The book consists of twenty chapters of 
iiquestions, very well framed and very well pointed, with 
traight, simple answers to each. We might trust a brother 
of St. Thomas Aquinas to know what questions to put, to 


is catfinow how to put them, and to articulate and dissect and 


@istinguish in his answers until the solution was luminous 
Mmdevident. Like a good Thomist, Fr. Dowdall begins with 

1 tifefinitions of terms—bolshevism, bourgeoisie, capitalist, 
tigand soon. His definitions are so good that one wishes he 
lad given us more of them: it is almost as good a peda- 
®pogical method as question and answer. For one definition 
Wimay we in Ireland be truly thankful: that of the term 
® Workers’ Republic’. Some of us have been fumbling and 
ficking at this Gordian knot, seemingly so cherished by 
Wertain Irish labour leaders. We have tried analysis, tried 
ahistorical research, tried coaxing the said leaders to give 
us a lead here, but mostly in vain. And now Fr. Dowdall, 
P th the Alexander touch, cuts our knot for us. ‘“‘ Workers’ 
Puli: This is another name for a dictatorship of the 
It is a form of Government based on the 
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Russian model and as such is definitely godless and 
munistic.” He deals in the same downright (and upright 
way with “Fascist”: “Irrespective of the genuine meagj 
of this term ‘Fascist’, Communists usually apply it op 
briously to all those who oppose the spread of Communit 
The whole book is really excellent, and such extremely gy 
value for the money that it is sure of a large sale. Its 
ideal text-book for study-circles. The chapters | y 
especially struck by were those on Property, on Vocatiog 
Groups, and on the Correction of Morals. Fr. Dowdallk 


made us all his debtors, and I sincerely trust he will cggnjori 


tinue to do so by producing more such books. 
The second book connected with Ireland that has copii 


my way is J. B. Morton’s The New Ireland, one of the Palaiggprazi 


Press (Sands) Series, at 3s. 6d. Blushingly, I presume, 
thank Mr. Morton for his kind words. He has a very hye 
appreciation—and justifiably so—of the achievements 
An Taoiseach and the Fianna Fail Party during thy 
period of office. He seems less acquainted with the si 
achievements of Mr. Cosgrave and his party, or witht 
very complicated social and economic problems still wait 
for solution. (By the way, is it any harm to contribute 
little mite to popularizing the use of our title for 

Minister’’, that is, An Taoiseach, literally “‘the Chief”, 
pronounced, more or less, Thee-schuck ? The Scotch na 
MacIntosh means “the son of the chief” : ‘“Intosh” bei 
the form “An Taoiseach” in the [Anglicized] genit? 


Mr. Morton has a very good chapter on the Constitutioigl! 


But the book is a wee bit too rose-coloured, perhaps, thougl 
of course, extremely sweet to us over here. We'll lap itd 
up with gusto and hope it is true. 

A very useful, if highly scholastic, book has just bet 
published by the Gregorian University in Rome. It® 
Fr. Giienechea’s Principia Iuris Politict. Unfortunately t 
price is not given, but this first volume (a second is 
follow in 1939) looks like a 40-lire book. Fr. Giienechei 
aim has been to bring this branch of scholastic ethics up 
date and to treat of the actual concrete problems of toda? 
Consequently, while resting on the old scholastic writers, 
has paid a great deal of attention to modern jurists of ev 
country, Catholic and non-Catholic. This was somethi 
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xt needed doing as badly in political philosophy as it 
ji needs doing in cosmology. There are seven exhaustive 
: hapters on that much-debated question, the Origin and 
ture of the State. The still more discussed problem of 
ie Origin of Political Authority is then treated of in two 
ryfine chapters. It is in the final six chapters, however, 
ut the best wine will be found. They are a masterly 
wsition of the various forms of government, of constitu- 


laracter of deputies. Such questions as bi-cameralism, 
jjority rule, women’s suffrage, come up for treatment. 
he political principles of corporativism are also explained : 
Wend the concrete examples of Portugal, Austria, Italy and 
Wrzil (Fr. Giienechea is a Brazilian Jesuit) are brought up 
war examination and criticism. This is an excellent book : 
i@mell-ordered, well-written in dignified Latin, and well- 
@rnted. I have no doubt that it will soon establish itself as 
amie standard text-book on Political Philosophy in Catholic 
Maiversities, Faculties and Seminaries. 

It is a natural transition to pass from Fr. Giienechea’s 
iiggormal treatise to Don Luigi Sturzo’s Politics and Morality, 
g@tich the author tells us is a book of “essays in Christian 
mocracy”. It is published by Burns Oates and Wash- 
ourne at 75. 6d., and it is worth double or treble that price. 
amt rather, it is almost invaluable, but might well be sold at 
beigmeble its present price, as book prices go. Most readers, I 
iegmagine, will turn first to the essay entitled Experiences and 


itutiogeflections. They will find there an account of the foundation 


dg! the Popular Party and some of Don Luigi’s adventures in 
itis leadership. It is interesting to note Giolitti’s reaction 
the Catholic priest’s plea for help to get social legislation 
ego Catholic lines passed: “I know the interests of the 
gountry ; you are considering those of your trade unions.” 
Irishman then turned to the essay on The Right to Rebel : 


is or the Irish do like two things, they like a good theoretical 


roblem in ethics to wrestle with and argue about, and, of 
purse, they like the rebel as well, provided he has a right to 
earebel. Don Luigi begins safely and well: “From the 
pal pronouncements of the last century it would seem, 
qt first sight, that all right to rebel against tyranny is denied.” 
ig the analogy of St. Thomas’ objections, “Videtur quod 
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non...” I expected that Don Luigi would, in the, 
of the article, admit the right. But he ends up on a cong 
tive note : “To us it seems that even in this case [of relist} 
oppression], which would be the case today of Rigi 

Germany and Mexico (leaving aside that of Spain) 
armed revolt of the faithful (whether Catholic or Ortho, 
would mean either that they would be ¢otally crushed, 
civil war. In either case, I prefer the conduct of the eq 
Christians ; their holocaust, supernaturally fruitful, was y 
and unstained by their brothers’ blood.” Don Luigi taly 
strict view of the Irish 1916 rebellion. ‘But who can forg 
the future? The Irish, when they rebelled during 
Great War, could not know that they would obtain autong 
and independence at a relatively small cost, so that i 
evils might (according to a worldly, not a spiritual, scab 
values) be estimated as less than the advantages.” But 
goes on immediately in the next paragraph: “On{ 
contrary, there are grounds for believing that the Spay 
generals who promoted the pronunciamento of July 18, 19 
thought it would go through, as on other similar occasioi 
with an exchange of volleys or even of cannonades. Inste 


it has Jed to the civil war, in which we see with horroriifthei 


savage destruction of the country and the decimation 
the people with, moreover, the peril of an international 
as its tragic conclusion.” It is a most interesting essay, 
matter what view one takes of the Irish or Spanish afe 
and it is calmly and courteously argued without exaggt 
tion or dogmatism. 

There are further essays (twelve in all) on the Toi 
tarian State, on Oppressed Peoples, on the Social Quest 
and on the Nemesis of Political Immorality. Writig 
the distinction between Fascism and Catholic corporativs 
Don Luigi says: “Those who would make the Corp 
State derive from Quadragesimo Anno deceive thems 
and deceive others. The teaching of Pius XI is not politi 
nor on a political plane, nor does it confuse social reo 
with the structure and technicalities of a State, but 
proclaims certain principles of universal application, wi} 
ever the form of government a country may choo 
happen to possess.” This is a point worth stressing in 
and out of season. 
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nm Alittle book by the French Catholic publicist, Daniel- 
MRops, is also published by Burns Oates and Washbourne. 


iis The Poor and Ourselves, and costs but 2s. 6d. Like much 
pf Daniel-Rops’ writing, it is a passionate effort to arouse 
e conscience of each one of us with regard to the poverty 
Wind suffering which are always so near to us. “Of course, I 
Mall give a certain percentage of my income to the poor, 
ys I give it to the State (percentage, by the way, much less 
tan the ‘quarter of his goods’ which the faithful Moslem 
imposes on himself!) on condition that I shall then be 
timallowed to forget the whole business, tear this thorn from 
ny conscience.” ‘However generous and magnificent a 
ersonal charitable act may be, it will always be incomplete 
and unsatisfying. It is only provisional, for it resolves 
thing. It is like patching up a wound, like an anodyne 
ich stops the invalid from suffering too much ; it will 
not heal the wound. Those who are engaged on this work 
W@discover it every day to be more vast, more urgent, a 
bottomless ocean with no shores to limit it. Even if I gave 
illmy possessions I wouldn’t have solved the social question. 
tim] would have perhaps lifted some suffering people out of 
eir misery, a few grains of sand from the wave.” The 
book does not profess to be more than an “examination of 
@our conscience and our responsibility”. It is an exhortation 
to moral regeneration rather than a technical plan of 
amsocial reform. 
ym Mr. Stanley James has written a timely book in his 
Christ and the Workers (Sands: 5s. net). The theme of the 
book is Catholic Action, especially in the form of the 
im Young Christian Workers movement, the English J.O.C. 
Fr. Goode, in the Foreword, sketches the problem. ‘The 


ig movement of his book is very simple. He describes the real 


problem of the modern world: the existence of a social 
class fundamentally hostile to the Church. The result is 
that a Catholic worker is torn between conflicting allegiances : 
either he must be loyal to his class and disregard the Church 
or he must sacrifice what he feels to be the greatest good— 
justice for the workers obtained by class-solidarity and the 
@ subordination of each individual to the whole body.” Or 


aieas Mr. James himself states the problem: “The deepest 


pdivision, as we have pointed out, is not that between 
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Capitalism and Labour, but between Christianized Lah 
and the Labour which marches under the Red Flag. Why 
the opposing forces meet, there will be no compromise aj 
no room for mediocrity. The ultimate battle will be betyeg 
saints and deicidal fanatics. ... Nor should it be fy, 
gotten that criticism may come from those of other clay 
and even from other Catholics, criticism based not on pj 
gious grounds but concerned with questions of technig 
and method. These criticisms may cloak a secret cy 
consciousness on the part of the bourgeoisie. To sof. 


people the enthusiasms of youth are, in themselves and apf: 


from the objects which arouse them, irritating. The apo 


is a disturbing element. . . . Hence the Young Chrisiafh, 


Workers have abundant need of holy courage and patie 
charity.” This gives a fair idea of the spirit of the boi 
which is full of useful and inspiring ideas. 

E. J. Coyne, SJ. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ForM OF BETROTHAL 


Acouple who have become engaged want me to solemnize 
i Could you tell me if there is any special form 
hich must be used? = (A. _‘J.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1017 §1 : “‘Matrimonii promissio sive unilateralis, 
we bilateralis seu sponsalitia, irrita est pro utroque foro, 
nisi facta fuerit per scripturam subsignatam a partibus et 
da parocho aut loci Ordinario, vel a duobus saltem 
estibus.” 

No special form of the document is prescribed by the 
ommon law, though some dioceses may have an authorized 
form. Ne Temere required the document to be dated, but 
‘ Bthe Code does not do so expressly ; nevertheless, it should 
be dated like any other document. Suggested forms are 
wiven in the books. We give one in English taken from 
Cronin, New Marriage Legislation (1908), p. 18 : 

“We, the undersigned, being of sound mind and posses- 
sing sufficient knowledge of the obligations to be assumed, 
do hereby, freely and unsolicited, mutually promise to enter 
into Holy Matrimony before the ...........day of 
aes 

James M. Smith of 

Mary R. King of... 


Witness : W. J. Stanson, parish priest of 


E.J.M.- 


DousTFUL CONSECRATION 


Ifit should happen that a priest, whilst saying the Unde 
tt Memores has no recollection of having recited the words of 
consecration, is it obligatory or lawful to repeat them ? 

(Dustvus.) 


REPLY 


Missale Romanum, De Defectibus, V, n. 2 : “Si celebrans 
hon recordetur se dixisse ea quae in consecratione com- 
muniter dicuntur, non debet propterea turbari. Si tamen 


certo ei constet, se omisisse aliquid eorum quae sunt de 
- Vol. xvi. 157 L 
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necessitate Sacramenti, id est, formam consecrationis » 
partem : resumat ipsam formam, et cetera prosequatur y 
ordinem. Si vero valde probabiliter dubitet, se aliqu 
essentiale omisisse : iteret formam saltem sub tacita oy 
ditione. Si.autem non sunt de necessiate Sacrament 
resumat, sed procedat ulterius.” 

The kind of doubt which makes a repetition of the f 
obligatory, and therefore lawful, is one which is based, 
great probability. It must be a prudent doubt, as Cay 
732 §2 states in dealing with the repetition of certain sa 
ments. Other things being equal, a doubt which ary 
merely and solely from not recollecting the utterance of 
words should be dismissed at once. A judgement should) 
made that an action which has been properly performed 
every morning of a man’s life has been rightly done, er 
though, on one occasion, the recollection of it is want 
To repeat the form in such circumstances is unlavi 
though, no doubt, scrupulosity would excuse one fr 
committing any sin. “Si in Missa post consecration, 
dubium tibi oriatur de formae debita prolatione, vd 
totali omissione, nihil repetere debes, nec potes, cum di 
haec omittere non soleas: iudicandum enim est ex come 
muniter contingentibus, nisi tamen valde _probabili 
dubites, ut loquitur Rubrica.”’} 

A doubt of this kind might be prudent if some oti, 
element entered the case, in addition to the non-recollecti 
of having uttered the words. For example, a priest mig 
be aware of the fact that, owing to his state of health or som 
unusual anxiety, he is forgetting to do other things ink 
daily life which he has been accustomed habitually tod 
D’Annibale carefully distinguishes in applying the docttl 
to the various sacraments: “Quoad dubium vero Mii 
regula sancienda est: si hoc prudens est, sacramentigj 
iterare licet; si est imprudens, non licet omnino. 
cum agitur de baptismo, vel sacerdotio, aliguale dubit 
sufficit ; cum de Eucharistia et poenitentia, in quibus# 
repetitione formae opus est, non prorsus inane. In dull 
autem huiusmodi sacramentum iterare, nedum licet, 8 
regulariter oportet, nempe sub conditione.”2 _E. J. ME 


1 Tummolo-Iorio, Compendium, II, n. 205. 
2 Theologia Moralis, III, n. 286. 
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CoMMUNION CLOTH 


The impression seems to exist, in many places, that the 
mmmunion plate ordered in 1929 by the Congregation of 
the Sacraments has to be used nstead of the Communion 

WCloth. Would you explain the law in this respect, since, in 
my view, the use of a Communion Cloth is still obligatory ? 


(G.) 


REPLY 


Missale Romanum, Rit. Celebr. Missam X, n.6: “Si qui 
int communicandi in Missa, Sacerdos . . . calice. Interim 
minister ante eos extendit linteum seu velum album etc.” 

Rituale Romanum, Tit. iv, cap. 2,n. 1: “Sacerdos sanctis- 

M@simam Eucharistiam extra missam ministraturus.. . 
londisumpserint, et ante eos linteo mundo extenso etc.” 
® Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib ii, cap. xxix, n. 3: “Cum 
ero Episcopus Sanguinem Domini sumpserit. . . . Patena: 
odemque tempore vocentur duo cappellani, seu acolythi, 
lit cottis induti cum mantili albo, quod genuflexi sustinent ante 
communicandos, hinc inde ambabus manibus, per quatuor 
®angulos, quousque perfecta fuerit communio etc.” 

The rubrics of these liturgical books clearly prescribe a 
ommunion cloth or veil, and our correspondent notes that 
euse of a cloth emphasizes the banquet-aspect of the Mass. 

This is true, and the idea may usefully be kept before the 
WB people, since many symbolic meanings are given to liturgical 
nites. Actually, it appears that the communion veil, which 
Ps mentioned in the sixth century Councils, was originally 
intended for the use of women, either as a covering for 
‘their heads when communicating, or as a covering for their 
hands when taking the Sacred Species from the priest. The 
name of the veil thus used was dominicale, and it continued in 
# We, often permanently on the altar rail, after the custom of 
Pteceiving communion in the hand ceased. The linteum seu 
vlum mundum became universally regarded as used in order 
to safeguard the Sacred Host from falling on the ground, 
rand a stiff card covered with linen was considered by 
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rubricians to be a proper observance of the rubric.! [py 
country we were accustomed to the linen card, 
resembling a large pall, until the new regulation of jy 
directed that a communion plate was to be used. 

It can easily be understood that, since the card y 
replaced by the plate, the use of a linen cloth seemed; 
many unnecessary. It has been discontinued in mg 
places, but the only possible justification for this praciy 
would be that it is a lawful custom contrary to the ruby 
In our view this plea cannot be sustained, for the Instrucigfit 
of 26 March, 1929, expressly directs that the plate is to 
used in addition to the linen cloth: “Ne autem fragmenta 
humum decidant quoties sacerdos Christi Corpus fidelly 
praebet, sive ipsa directe, sive ex distenta mappa prolabant 
prudentissime dimidio fere praeterito saeculo mos fi 
inductus, parva utendi patina, ex metallo confecta, subi 
eorum mentum apponenda. . . . Quapropter Sacra (i 
gregatio . . . haec_ praescribenda esse censuit: 5, 
diribenda fidelibus sacra Communione, praeter, ante om 
municantes extensum, linteum albi coloris, iuxta rubra 
Missalis, Ritualis, et Caeremonialis Episcoporum, patie 
erit adhibenda etc.” 

The position, as we understand it, is that previous to tie 
instruction the custom of using a linen card instead di 


linen cloth was permissible ; since the instruction, a clothige®' 


of obligation in addition to the metal plate. This clot 
whatever its origin in antiquity may have been, is no long 
for the purpose of preventing the Sacred Host from falling * 
but is of a purely ceremonial character. 
E.J.M. 


DISPENSATION REFUSED 


With regard to the law invalidating the grant of aay 
pensation by one authority if it has already been refused} 
another: (a) Does not a change of circumstances int 
petitioner’s condition regularize the grant of a petition by! 
Roman office which has already been refused by anothe! 
Does not ignorance of the law create an exception tol 


1 Cf. Villien, History and Liturgy of the Sacraments, p. 91. 
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walrule? (b) Is the situation mutatis mutandis the same in 
ward to a dispensation sought from one Ordinary after its 
al by another ? 


REPLY 


Canon 43: “‘Gratia ab una Sacra Congregatione vel 
-MOficio Romanae Curiae denegata, invalide ab alia Sacra 
/ ongregatione vel Officio aut a loci Ordinario, etsi potesta- 

em habente, conceditur sine assensu Sacrae Congregationis 
Biel Officii quocum vel quibuscum agi coeptum fuit, salvo 
‘Bure S. Poenitentiariae pro foro interno.” 
Canon 44, §1: ‘‘Nemo gratiam a proprio Ordinario 
lenegatam ab alio Ordinario petat, nulla facta denegationis 
mentione ; facta autem mentione, Ordinarius gratiam non 
ocedat, nisi habitis a priore Ordinario denegationis 
ationibus.”” 
E (a) The situation, as between two Congregations or 
POffices of the Holy See, can rarely arise in practice, since 
e competence of each is now very carefully determined. 


Ignorance of the law, even invincible ignor- 

ance of a petitioner in good faith, does not affect the situa- 
: “Nulla ignorantia 

#egum irritantium aut inhabilitantium ab eisdem excusat, 
Pui aliud expresse dicatur,” and it is applied by the com- 


Regula c. 43 est absoluta : gratia sic obtenta est invalida, 
‘tiamsi nulla mala fides interveniat.’’ Nor does length of 
J. M ime, as such, affect the issue, though it could easily happen 
that, with the passage of time, an entirely different motive 
or final cause appears in support of the petition. This is an 
interesting development which most of the commentators 
do not explain, and a good example of it occurs in applying 

4 Canon 1043 (matrimonial dispensations by the Ordinary in 
- periculo mortis) to a case which has previously been rejected 
iby the Holy See. We agree with Van Hove that the circum- 
stances of this canon create an exception to the rule of 
Canon 43: “Tribuendo Ordinariis facultatem dispensandi 
pciam in iis impedimentis in quibus sola Sancta Sedes 
; dispensare potest, immo in quibus non solet dispensare, 
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derogatur, propter supremum bonum animarum, reg 
de repulsa per Congregationem forte alio tempore et aj 
in adiunctis facta.” The reason indicated is the chang 
circumstances of such a character as to constitute a newg 
different final cause or motive ; a further reason, of cg 
is deduced from the well-known rules which concede } 
fullest possible jurisdiction in periculo mortis. Mretr2 
ence of final motive, in our view, is the chief element, 
consider, and we can see no reason why the principle canny 
be applied to other different final motives. Berutti, 
unusually clear and satisfactory commentator, is the o 
author amongst those we have consulted who points ti 
out: “Non iam de eadem gratia proprie ageretur si milly 
causa motiva adsit, qua rescriptum rationabiliter concifigt, 
possit ; et idcirco prioris repulsae denuntiatio neces 
non esset si in casu gratia ab alio superiore compete 
impetrari velit.”* Canon 43, limiting the exercise of right 
must certainly be interpreted strictly, according to Canon, 
and all the commentators so interpret it in dealing wi 
some other contingencies not raised in the above questial 
(b) In the only really important respect the situations 


between two Ordinaries (Canon 44) is entirely differen 
The law prohibits the practice but not, as in Canon 4 
under pain of invalidity. Cf. e.g. Berutti op. czt., Van Hor 
op. cit., p. 161, and Canon 11. E. J. M 


RESERVED CENSURE 


Does the rule of Canon 2245, § 4, apply even to censuti 
reserved specialissimo modo in the case where absolution lif 
been obtained and, later, it is established that the cens 
was not doubtfully but certainly incurred? (J. N.) 


REPLY 


1 De Rescriptis, 1936, p. 159. 
2 Institutiones Iuris Canonici, 1936, Vol. I, p. 134. 
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, dubio sive iuris sive facti reservatio non urget.” In 
epreting the latter part of this law the commentators, 

ih before and after the code, are agreed that if absolution 

»s been obtained ad cautelam in cases of doubt, the censure 
not reincurred if, later on, the doubt is removed. Cf. 
mons 19, 2219 § 1, 2228, 2242 § 1, 2246§ 2, 2248§ 3. “Nec 
ractatur absolutio si postea vel peccatum, vel censura, 
reservatio indubia apparuerint et manifesta. Ratio 
quia in casu iurisdictio suppletur a iure, uti probatur 

i, ex can. 209: in errore communi aut in dubio positivo et 
Improbabili sive iuris sive facti, iurisdictionem supplet Ecclesia 
Wyo foro tum externo, tum interno. Quia igitur Ecclesia 
pplet iurisdictionem, perinde est, ac quis ea praeditus 


In other matters censures reserved specialissimo modo are 

Bolten distinguished from the rest, e.g. Canon 2247 § 3, with 

mgard to absolving in ignorance. But no similar distinction 

Wexsts in cases of censure doubtfully incurred, and the 

itffamiliar rule must be held to apply : whi lex non distinguit etc. 
E. J. M. 


GRADINES 


Desiring to erect an altar which is in perfect accordance 
with liturgical laws, I would like to know what exactly is 
the law with regard to gradines? (M. W.) 


REPLY 


If the altar is to have no tabernacle, it is more in 

“ens accordance with liturgical directions to construct it without 
gradines ; also, according to the current opinion, this 
simplicity is more artistic. Primitive altars, as those in the 
Roman basilicas, have none, though they may often be seen 

on the smaller altars in these churches. A gradine prevents 

‘the perfect observance of such directions as Caeremoniale 

on af Episcoporum Lib. I, c. xii, n. 11: “. . . in superna linea 
ir; mappae mundae tres saltem explicentur, quae totam 
~ paltaris planitiem, et latera contegant. . . . Supra vero in 


‘Sole, De Delictis et Poenis, n. 176. 
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planitie altaris adsint candelabra sex argentea, si halg; 
possunt . . . et super illis cerei albi, in quorum mej 
locabitur crux”. The direction supposes that the meg; 
quite flat, covered with cloths, upon which stand the candh 
sticks and crucifix. The use of gradines has been occasion(ff 
by the excessive addition of ornaments; since noth 
should be placed on the altar except what is required fy 
the sacrifice, the gradines accommodated various artic 
especially flowers and candelabra, which could not right 
be placed on the altar. The modern reaction against qj 
these additions is largely responsible for the growing feeliy 
against gradines. 

But, if the altar is to have a tabernacle (in parish churchy 
the Blessed Sacrament must be reserved at the high alta: 
Canon 1268 § 2), it is a moot question whether a gradinei 
liturgical evil. For, since the tabernacle must be fixed, ox 
has a choice between fastening it to the wall at the bat 
which prevents a free passage around the altar, or of fixiy 
it to the altar; in the latter case, if there is no gradm 
staples would have to be driven into the mensa, which mot 
liturgists would deprecate. 

Accordingly, the recent instruction of the Congregatin (fi 
the Sacraments offers a choice between fastening the tabe 
nacle to the wall at the back or to the lowest gradine of th 
altar: “‘validis ferreis seris altari arcte debet devincinia 
infimo eius gradu aut parieti adverso”. It seems to take lif 
granted that the altar upon which the Blessed Sacramentiff 
reserved will have a gradine.! This text is a further, atl 
the latest, instance proving that the use of a gradinei 
permitted by the Holy See.? 

E. J. M 


FREEMASONS 


Is there any ruling on the question whether a Catholif 
wife may accompany her husband, on a ladies’ night, aif 
Masonic dinner, a purely social function having no ditif 
connection with the craft? (W.) 


1 A.A.S. 1938, xxx, p. 199. 
2 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, December 1938, p. 562. 
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REPLY 


Itis quite evident that, on a general principle, Catholics 
should not attend Masonic functions, even though they are 
wot actually sessions of the Society. The attitude of the 
Church with regard to Freemasonry is so clear and explicit 


icky that Catholics must avoid even the appearance of lending 


support to this sect, membership of which incurs ipso facto 
communication reserved to the Apostolic See. There 
would usually be some scandal in attending a Masonic 
dinner, and in the case of the weaker brethren some danger 
of perversion. 

But, if one is to hold that the act of attending at such a 
function is in itself wrong, it would have to be shown that the 
Church forbids even civil communication with Freemasons, 
‘Bor that the action comes within the term “concurrentes 
ai delictum” of Canon 2209. In our view, neither of these 
points can be established. It is a question, therefore, of an 
action, in itself indifferent, which is liable to be an occasion 
of perversion or of indirect scandal. In the case of a well- 
Pinstructed and practising Catholic, the danger of perversion 
‘Bmay be assumed not to exist ; we are left with the question 
ofindirect scandal. As in all similar cases, indirect scandal 
may be permitted for a proportionately grave cause : for 
example, a Catholic wife may feel compelled to accompany 
ifher husband in order to avoid domestic quarrels ; in our 
iPview, this would be a reason justifying attendance. The 
ifmatter is one which must be decided by the individual 
conscience. If there is actually no compensating reason, 
Catholics, whether male or female, should not attend Masonic 
dinners, 

I can find only one text which bears directly on the 
question submitted and which supports the solution given. 
Génicot, Casus 33, page 30 of the 1928 edition : “Euphrosina, 
dum maritum, metu (ut supponitur) coacta, in coetu 
Massonum comitatur, per se non peccat, modo ab actibus in 
se illicitis abstineat, neque se in proximum peccandi pericu- 
lum scienter coniciat ; nuda enim assistentia nullam sectae 
4gnitionem involvit et ob grave damnum vitandum co- 
shonestatur. . . .” E. J. M. 
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NEWLY ORDAINED PRIEST 


Could you supply the details of indulgences at pre 
obtainable which are connected with the first Mass 
blessing of a newly ordained priest? (A.) 


REPLY 


i. Seven Years’ indulgence to all the faithful devo 
assisting at a priest’s first Mass. A plenary indulge 
his relatives (consanguinei) to the third degree inclusy 
provided they go to Confession and Communion a 
pray for the Holy Father’s intention (16 January, 16h; 
18 March, 1932), n. 629 (a). 

li. One hundred days to all who kiss the hands of a nei) 
ordained priest either on the ordination day or ont 
of his first Mass (29 April, 1934), n. 629 (b). As far 
we know, there is no indulgence attached to the blesinfiiimi 
given by a newly ordained priest. 

lii. A plenary indulgence to the priest himself on the occaiaj 
of saying his first Mass, provided he goes to confessuify 
and prays for the intention of the Holy Father (if 
January, 1886) n. 684. 

The numerical references above refer to Preces et Pia Oje 
Vatican Press, 1938, which must now be taken as the oil 
authentic list of indulgenced prayers and good works. @ 
CLercy Review, November 1938, p. 399. 


E. J. M pus: 
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i) Epistula: “Ad Ethos PP. DD. Gulielmum Tit. S. 
Clementis S. R. E. Presb. Cardinalem O’ Connel, Archi- 
episcopum Bostoniensem, Dionysium Tit. SS. Nerei et 
Achillei S. R. E. Presb. Cardinalem Dougherty, Archi- 
episcopum Philadelphiensem, Georgium Gulielmum 
Tit. S. Mariae de Populo S. R. E. Presb. Cardinalem 
Mundelein, Archiepiscopum Chicagiensem Ceterosque 
Archiepiscopos et Episcopos Foederatorum Americae 
Septentrionalis Statuum ; ob sollemnia, post dena lustra 
a Washingtoniensi Universitate condita, celebranda” 
(A.A.S. 1938, xxx, p. 340). 


Prius PP. XI 


Dilecti Filii Nostri ac Venerabiles Fratres, salutem et 
postolicam Benedictionem. — Sollemnia iubilaria, quae 
atholica studiorum Universitas Washingtoniensis gravis- 
simis consiliis coetibusque apparare contendit, sunt quidem 
tventus tanti ponderis atque momenti pro Ecclesiae Foedera- 


iaftorum Statuum vita ac profectu, ut Nobis opportunum 

isum sit vos, Dilecti Filii Nostri ac Venerabiles Fratres, 
Ppaterne alloqui, Nostram demonstrantes gratulationem 
propter uberes fructus hucusque per egregium istud scien- 
tarum domicilium perceptos, maiorumque in futurum 
gepem laetissimam declarantes. Hoc sane quinquaginta 
@mnorum intervallo Universitas ista permulta peperit bona 
multumque profecit. Minime enim obstantibus difficultati- 
us ipsius originis reique oeconomicae angustiis, moderatores 
atque professores doctrina sollertiaque illustre decus, 
praesertim quod attinet ad educationis catholicae methodum, 
ater alia istic eiusdem generis instituta eidem Universitati 
asecuti sunt. Nos itaque haud ignoramus apud vos in 
benedictione haberi nomina nobilium praeconum, qui 
fon pauci sempiterno iam praemio favente Deo fruuntur, 
jtademque inter iubilaei sollemnia grata memoria in precibus 
tulogiisque revocatum iri. WVerumtamen eiusmodi iubilaei 
telebratio non modo praeteritorum laborum fructus singulari 
idelectatione respiciet, sed ad futuras quoque necessitates 
Providenter spectabit. Pro certo enim habemus — hoc 
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potissimum ad scribendum suasit Nobis — Catholicae jy 
Universitati ampliora esse in futurum, quam in praeteriy 
munia reservata, proptereaque officia graviora eidem fyi, 
obeunda. Enimvero universus fere orbis terrarum inp, 

sentiarum vehementer commovetur atque angitur perty 
bationibus, controversiis, erroribus, novisque inventis, quj 
singularia historiae momenta signare plane videnty 
Doctrina ipsa moresque christiani in discrimen multifar 

vocantur ; opiniones ancipites et lubricae, de qui 
paucos ante annos in secretis dumtaxat cupidorum novangl 
rerum conventiculis submissus rumor versabatur, ny 
praedicantur super tecta inque exsecutionem palam add 
cuntur; depravatio privatorum morum et rei public 
patens licentia infesta signa adversus Christi crucem pluriby 
locis sustulerunt. Magno tamen solacio Nos perfundimy 
sicut et vos, Dilecti Filii Nostri ac Venerabiles Fratr 
quod scimus Ecclesiam vestram in promptu esse ac paratal 
ad huius temporis discrimina fortiter adeunda, in primis} 

Universitatem Washingtoniensem validissimum exstare i 
strumentum ad catholicam fidem tuendam atque vulga 
dam, ad perniciosos errores detegendos atque refelleni 
In eadem porro Universitate gravissimae nostrae acta 
quaestiones tuto ac docte agitabuntur, et idoneae solution 
principiis iustitiae et caritatis innixae, haud difficuly 
invenientur. Has profecto quaestiones in Litteris Nosy 
Encyclicis pluries pertractavimus. Hic tantummodo me 
inisse iuvat, ubinam tota christiane docendi ratio consi 
atque fulciatur. Scientiae enim profanae, quas vocant,t 
socialis atque oeconomicae doctrina, bonum sive singulonu 
sive societatis nequeunt subduci principiis philosophici@, 
religiosis, quae attinent ad hominis originem, naturame 
finem. Nullo autem modo intelligi potest, notitia Diy 
posthabita, ipsa hominis natura, ad imaginem et simi 
dinem Dei creata, ab Unigenito Dei Filio redempta. Qua 
solummodo christiana doctrina, maiestate sua atque inl 
ritate, iuribus et libertatibus humanis indubie penitus 
respondere potest, quia illa tantum personae humanae ait 
valorem ac dignitatem. Viri igitur catholici, naturam4 
dona hominis propria perspicue agnoscentes, iurium 4 
libertatum, quae ad homines legitime spectant, neces 
exstant praecones ac defensores; iidemque Dei nowil 
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dignitatis gradu ad foedam servorum condicionem 
Hicere studet, inque sordidum iniqui dominatus arbitrium 


wine ipsius Dei catholici viri refutant quamcumque de re 
ili philosophiam, quae hominem tamquam merum 
mstrumentum ducit inter commerciorum certamina in 


itholica, propterea quod catholica est, munus sibi traditum 
abet hereditatem hominis naturalem ac supernaturalem 
igiosissime tuendi. In hoc praeclaro munere obeundo 


eonomica peculiares curas conferre. Litterae autem 
Encyclicae, ut superius memoravimus, ad recentiores de iis 
bus quaestiones praecipue spectant, immutabilia philoso- 
hiae religionisque principia ad easdem_transferentes. 
Inspectis ergo perpensisque hisce doctrinarum documentis, 
niversitas Washingtoniensis perutile poterit actioni sociali 
tudium suum tribuere, congrua consilia pro locorum 
necessitatibus decernendo. Nos enim nihil cordi magis 
labemus, quam ut Facultates earum scientiarum, quas 
pra attigimus, ductu vestro ac praesidio, Dilecti Filti 
Nostri ac Venerabiles Fratres, quam maxime evolvantur 
atque amplificentur, ita ut quam plurimi homines, lumina 
acmoderamina in re sociali quaerentes, ad eas facile utili- 
erque accedant. Organica autem Universitatis structura 
novis necessitatibus accommodata, aucto numero eximiorum 
professorum, qui tractationibus, consultationibus scriptisque 
magnam prae se ferant auctoritatem, selecto alumnorum 
ine ex omnibus nationis partibus confluentium, exoptata 
Progressio perfici poterit et salutaris vis atque efficacia in 
hodiernam societatem expromi. Quo vero subsidia ordinis 
temporalis ad munus tanti momenti atque utilitatis pro 


vetra natione satis suppeditentur neque deficiant, vos 
ue int 


ehementer exhortamur, quemadmodum alias fecimus, ut 


Mecessitas nationalis istius christianae eruditionis instituti 
Christi fidelibus luculenter ostendatur, itemque Universitas, 
adnitentibus vobis, cunctis instruatur auxiliis, quae amplitu- 


din ac nobilitati ipsius muneris plane respondeant. Super- 


Morum interea luminum ac donorum nuntia, praecipuaeque 
itilectionis Nostrae testis sit Apostolica Benedictio, quam 
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vobis, Dilecti Filii Nostri ac Venerabiles Fratres, ¢| 
populoque cuiusque vigilantiae commisso, in primigg 
Universitatis Washingtoniensis moderatoribus, prof 
ribus et alumnis peramanter in Domino impertimus, 
Datum ex Arce Gandulphi apud Roman, die xx mp 


gelistae, anno Mpccccxxxvill, Pontificatus Nostri deriniil 
septimo. 


(2) Motu Proprio “De Ordinandis Tribunalibus 
siasticis Italiae pro Causis Nullitatis Matrimonii Deciden( 
(A.A.S. 1938, xxx, p. 410). 

The Holy Father, after referring to the importance oft 
Sacrament of Matrimony, and the Instruction issued iid 
1936 by the Congregation of the Sacraments for the guidan] 
of diocesan tribunals, decrees that the dioceses of Italy sj 
be united regionally for the purpose of securing a mal 
skilled and effective matrimonial court for all within a 
region. This is particularly necessary in Italy since mal 
of the dioceses are very small and the difficulty of finial 
a competent staff for their courts is considerable—someting? 
in fact, insuperable. The matter has been considered 
some time by the Congregation of the Sacraments, which} 
presented its recommendations of the Holy Father, and w 
retain certain powers in reconstituting the new tribund 
The country is divided into 18 districts, for each of whi 
one diocese is named as the seat of the matrimonial cov 
and a court of second instance is also named, though ea 
may continue to have recourse to the Rota in second instam 
as Canon 1599 directs. Nothing is said about other contay 
tious causes not concerned with matrimony ; no doubt the 
will also go to the new courts. Also, since similar condita 
obtain in other parts of the world, it would not be surpniit 
if the same method is applied to them in due course. 


E. J.M di 
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Orimisgy 
profi, I. CHURCH LINENS 
1Us, 
XXI maT is customary to divide the linens which are used in the 
et Evy | service of the altar into two classes, sacred and non-sacred. 
i decighe former is restricted to altar cloths, corporals, palls and 
urificators ; the latter includes Communion cloths, finger 
wels and credence cloths. Sacred linens must be blessed 
us Roygbetore use by one having the appropriate faculties. No 
cidengblesing is needed for non-sacred linens. Canon 1306 
directs that after use corporals, palls and purificators must 
1ce of ignot be touched except by clerics or by those having charge 
ssued yo them. The accepted interpretation of the expression, 
uidame those having charge’—. .. ws quit eorum custodiam 
aly shijgmulent—is that it applies to those who have been exclusively 
a mogauthorized by the parish priest. 
hin ej The Church has always favoured the use of pure white 
ce maginen, “fair linen” as it was called by our forefathers of the 
f findyMiddle Ages ; and by linen is meant fabric woven from 
metingtax or hemp. The sacred linens must be pure but for the 
lered ygothers mixed fabric or cotton material is permitted, a toler- 
hich hggation which extends even to surplices. 
and wie Altar Cloths. These must be three in number, but by 
-ibunigthe General Rubrics one long piece of linen folded double is 
of whidallowed to serve for the two under-cloths. One single length 
11 cowie! linen must be used for the top cloth, and this must cover 
gh eaigene whole of the table and extend so that the ends fall to 
nstanme ground on either side. Since, in strict observance, the 
contaeRubrics require a frontlet it follows that it is more correct 
ibt thet? use a cloth cut flush with the front edge of the altar 
nditiagettan one, whether plain or embroidered, which hangs down 
rprisalpeover the table. Expert opinion discourages the use of lace 


Jas being a triviality which detracts from the restrained 
j.M dignity and simplicity which should distinguish the draping 
of the altar. If, however, lace is preferred it should be 
limited to the length of the altar so that it takes the place 
of the frontlet. A cloth which hangs down in front cannot 
be draped satisfactorily except by pinning back in unsightly 
Holds at the ends. Cheap cotton and machine-made lace 
“nd also monotonous contortions of crochet are unworthy to 
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adorn the table of the Lord, and if lace is used it should, 
of the best and the design should have at least a Vestige 
religious symbolism. Strips of coloured material may hey 
beneath a lace fringe in order to show up the design to 4p” 
best advantage. 

The corporal is the most important of the sacred ling 
inasmuch as it is the one which comes nearest to the Com 
Domini. There are no directions as to size, but good sng 
indicates that it should be large enough comfortably j ik 
accommodate chalice, host, pyx and ciborium. A square ¢ t 
about twenty or twenty-two inches is recommended, 
corporal should be folded inwardly so that it falls into nig 
small squares. Ornamentation of any kind is out of pla 
The middle square of the side which is turned towards ty 
priest may be marked by a tiny cross in coloured thre? 
An elaborately worked cross is a hindrance to the free pq 
of the paten. 

The pall was originally a part of the corporal whichw 
folded over to cover the oblata. In present use it is a sque 
of linen sufficiently large to cover the chalice while leavy 
an inch or two for convenient handling. The ideal liturgid 
pall is one made of several folds of linen stiffened with stan} 
The type which is composed of linen stretched over car 
board is a French invention. Although not used in Ro 
there is nothing against it, and one must admit thai 
makes for neatness in the dressing of the chalice. Th 
disadvantage is that the hem has to be picked whenever 
linen requires washing, and this unfortunately leads 
neglect. The remedy is to leave one side permanenl 
open, or to prolong the hem so that it can be made to 
over and to be fastened with a loop and button. Celluloid 
preferable to cardboard as it keeps its shape and can} 
washed. It is permitted to decorate the upper side, bif 
as palls need to be frequently washed, those made of pla 
linen are more serviceable. 

The purificator is the linen napkin which is used fi 
wiping the chalice and also the lips and fingers of tt 
celebrant. Here again there are no regulations as to st 
A width of twelve inches and a length of twenty are rec 
mended. A stout linen should be used as it dries the ves 
quicker and better than a finely woven fabric. Purificatt 
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wuld not be embroidered beyond having a little red cross 
B® the centre to distinguish them from finger towels. Unlike 


Wiss they should be hung up to dry; the practice of 

Boing them up inside the amice is one of doubtful reverence 
» Msides being harmful to the linen. 
“EL The importance of keeping the sacred linen clean comes 
"Bome forcibly if we reflect that no priest would knowingly 
‘Ii the reproach of using at the altar linen in such a con- 
Mition of dirt and drabness that he would not tolerate it in 
Bis own dining-room. Sacred linen should be washed at 
. Biome, or entrusted to a person who will treat it with due 
verence. If it is sent to a convent laundry the sisters 
ould be discreetly admonished to go steady with the 
arch ; in the experience of some of us it would seem, from 
heir liberal application, that they are convinced that starch 
“howesses mystical qualities. 
Linens no longer fit for use must be burnt. 


j.P.R. 


Vol. xvi. 
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Nos Eglises. Par Dom E. Roulin. (P. Lethielleux, Pay 
222 frs. pour |’étranger.) 


> ROULIN, a monk of Ampleforth Abbey, 
us in his preface that the compilation of this book wa 
undertaken as an obedience; but never was an obedieny 
more obviously a labour of love. I could not hope to 4 
justice in many pages to the scholarly and wholly fascinat; 
volume which he has produced. It will be the subject¢ 
more expert commentary in the section on Church Manag 
ment to be found in this and future numbers of the Cur 
Review. Here I confine myself to a mere description oft 
contents for the guidance of the many priests who mustk 
on the look-out for just such a book. 

The general subject is modern ecclesiastical architectur 
and all its details. A practical work for the guidance ¢ 
priests, its first section of 83 pages is appropriately entitl 
Entre Nous and is concerned with the proximate and remot 
preparation of the priest for his work as a church builde, 
decorator or conserver. The mutual aid of priest a 
architect demands that the client should be a man of tat 
well versed in the requirements of the liturgy. Dom Roula 
has practical advice to offer, and he realizes the important 
of diocesan commissions for the control of church buildiy 
and decoration. He illustrates the warning that lack d 
taste or of information may result in the destruction of woth 
of value or in the appearance of architectural monstrositis 
The art critics are never tired of inveighing against th 
“repository” art purveyed by so many ecclesiastical fu 
nishers. This prevalence of cheap and vulgar producti 
due in part to the general slump in artistic work in th 
nineteenth century, in part to the desire to provide dew 
tional objects in spite of inadequate funds. In the wholed 
this section the author is never betrayed into that acidit 
of comment which so often irritates the parish priest, who 
doing his best according to his lights and who is apt to rejet 
as unpractical or “arty” the suggestions of the critics. It 
is charitable in his photographs, in his omissions and ini 
silences. 

In a second and still longer section we have an accolll! 
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ff the principles which are the basis of architecture ; 
yientation, materials and plans find their place here. A 
third part deals with doors, wall, windows, glass, belfries, 
fomes, etc. After that we have a discussion of the interior 
ifthe church. One cannot read any one of these sections 
without recognizing how valuable the book is likely to be to 
ayone who is responsible for the commissioning of such 
works, To read the chapter on stained glass, for example, 
iy and to study the numerous examples here illustrated, is to 
el that one is better equipped for the delicate work ofadding 
dained glass to the church. Many Continental examples 
Bare given, but also there is ample illustration and discussion 
of the work of available native firms. The work of the 
Clarke studios of Dublin receives enthusiastic praise. 

When he is dealing with the altar and its surroundings 
Dom Roulin has ever in mind not merely the general sense 
ofthe liturgy but the many prescriptions of authority. This 


ith ection is quite invaluable. The illustrations show how 


admirably a strict attention to liturgical rules combines 
‘Bwith simplicity to produce an effect of artistic beauty. 

The sixth part is concerned with the accessories of the 
liturgy and with furniture. Nothing is too small or unim- 
portant for the author’s devoted attention : chairs, tables, 
kneelers, cruets, book-stands, lamps, altar cards, chalices, 


ildigf monstrances, all are treated and illustrated, and one cannot 


if but reflect how often in our churches money has been wasted 


om on useless and frivolous ornamentation. 


The seventh part, on the plastic arts, opens with a long 
discussion on the Stations of the Cross, and proceeds to deal 
‘Pwith statues, pictures, frescoes, etc. Here we are presented 
if vith beautiful examples of what can be done—and other 
amples of what should not be done! The importance of 
'} asense for the Christian tradition and of an appreciation of 
‘P"pernatural values stands out clearly in the photographs 


iditf of some modern designs, notably two from Beuron. 


A short conclusion or “‘post-script” is devoted to a 
generous appreciation and criticism of Mr. F. X. Valarde’s 
{fnew church of St. Monica, concerning which differences of 
'f pinion are being expressed in this Review. 

In this all too brief notice of an admirable book I have 
done no more than catalogue its main features. As one 
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turns its 900 well-printed pages with their 770 illustration, 
one is tempted to linger over each. The work is not in thefly 
least like some of those formidable architectural studies {yj 
of plans and line drawings, vastly interesting, no doubt, 
the student and connoisseur, but unattractive to the meni’ 
layman. An urbane spirit dwells in this book. There; 
always in its commentary a human note which harmonig 
with the excellent photographs of interesting buildings ay 
their often lovely details. Of its cheapness there can be nif, 
question, and I feel sure that it will prove an abiding joy uff, 
its possessors. T. ELF, 


DL’ Archevéque Eudes Rigaud et la vie de Véglise au XIIIe sh” 
d’aprés le “‘Regestrum Visitationum.” By Pierre Andrie 
Guitrancourt. Pp. xi + 463. (Librairie du Recuel 
Sirey, Paris, 1938. 80/7.) 

SoME years ago the author of this work presented as a thei 

for the Canon Law Doctorate of the Catholic University df: 

Paris an “Essai sur l’archevéque Eudes ‘Rigaud et l’exercic 

du droit de visite des métropolitains au XIIIe siécle’ 

study that remains in type-script but which he has elaborated 

and entirely recast in the volume under review. 

Archbishop Odo, described nearly a hundred years a 

by the great French historian, Léopold Delisle, as “one oft 

most remarkable men of the reign of St. Louis and one oft 

glories of the French clergy’’, well deserves the attentiond 
students of medieval institutions for a variety of reasom 

Born about the beginning of the thirteenth century, 

entered the still youthful Franciscan order probably in Pang; 

where he followed the lectures of Alexander of Hales, wi 
whom he and two other friars were associated in the famoug.. 
commentary on the Franciscan rule known as the Expos 
quattuor magistrorum. He subsequently became regent of ti 

Franciscan School in Paris, lecturing and preaching i inne, 

crowded audiences. In 1247 the Rouen Chapter chose hit poy. 

for their archbishop, and he was consecrated the follows; 

March by Innocent IV, then settled in his long exile # 

Lyons. 

As archbishop of one of the largest dioceses in Frant, homag 
as metropolitan of a rich and populous province, as Primaif; 

of Normandy, Friar Odo was now a leading figure in ti 
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Efeach Church ; moreover, he became the confidant of the 
King, his confessor, companion and trusted ambassador. 
n 1248 he preached the King’s first crusade and nineteen 
vars later took the Cross himself to accompany St. Louis 
mhis second expedition, and on returning home alone after 
SM he Saint’s death he was charged with drawing up the first 
documents to further the cause of his master’s canonization. 
Mfer figuring prominently in the attempt to reunite the 
Greeks to the Church at the XIVth Ecumenical Council 
the and of Lyons) in 1274, he died in the following year. 
- Although M. Andrieu-Guitrancourt deals with every 
aspect of the Archbishop’s life, his main task is a survey of 
'Biis work as diocesan and metropolitan, visiting the churches 
‘Band clergy, secular and regular, under his jurisdiction. 
friar Odo’s zeal in administering his see and caring for his 
province, and the thoroughness of his reports thereon, enable 
‘B the author to paint a complete picture of ecclesiastical life 
in the thirteenth century. It was a period when the study 
and development of Canon Law made the claim and 
‘exercise of often complex canonical rights a matter of 
paramount importance to the various classes of ecclesiastics 
concerned. One meets with the same problems in thirteenth- 
century England—St. Edmund’s quarrels with the Christ- 
church monks, Grosseteste’s dispute with his dean and 
‘Pchapter in the Lincoln diocese, Archbishop Peccham’s 
continual differences with his suffragans, with “exempt” 
abbeys or with royal chapels claiming similar privilege. 
"Piuch strife was inevitable in a society acutely conscious of 
‘Pisvaried rights, and the manner in which the great Norman 
Primate dealt with his difficulties should prove of great 
‘PYalue to anyone studying the same age in England, where 
the influence of the Roman Canon Law was so marked. 
| Also of interest to the English reader is Rigaud’s personal 
-ponnection with this country. First, as the friend of his - 
7 tllow-friars, Aimon of Faversham and Adam Marsh, who 
‘fed him in the opposition to the unwelcome rule of 
Brother Elias ; next, as archbishop holding a number of 
fiefs from the English crown, for which he came to do 
homage to Henry III, receiving in return the “homagia et 
jamentum’”’ of his own vassals in this country ; lastly, 
’s diplomatist and intermediary between St. Louis and 
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Henry III, whose peace treaty of 1259 was largely the wor 
of the Archbishop of Rouen. 

It will be seen from the excellent select bibliography 
appended to this volume that Rigaud has been the subjeg 
of more than one study, several of them written around th 
middle of the nineteenth century, while others have appear 
within the last decade. None, however, with the possibk 
exception of Dom Lottin’s essays on Odo’s views on Fr 
Will, can claim the authority of our present author 
profound work. Gorpon A Bioy, 


The Premonstratensian Abbey of Welbeck. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson. Demy 8vo. Pp. xv + 132. (Faber 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


In planning the History of Welbeck Abbey and its Owners the 
Duke of Portland intended that a preliminary chapter 
should deal with the early history of the Abbey, before tl 
Dissolution, and the work was entrusted to the compete 
hands of Professor Hamilton Thompson. There was tm 
much material for a single chapter, however, and the present 


learned monograph was published to serve as an intro ff its li 


duction to Professor Turberville’s longer work. 

The author makes excellent use of somewhat scanty 
material in giving an account of the foundation of th 
monastery, in the middle years of the twelfth century, ant 
its external history until the suppression in 1538 ; but mos 
readers will find the greatest interest in the story of th 
interior life of the Abbey, based on visitation recort 
extending over the last eighty years of its existence. Afi 
the Hundred Years’ War visitations of the Premonstratensia 
houses in England were carried out by commissaries-generd, 
and, for Welbeck, this function was discharged from 14 


to 1505 by Richard Redman, Abbot of Shap. It is par justi 


ticularly interesting to see how the fervour of the hou 
depended on its Abbot, and to find good evidence to show 
that far from there being a steady and progressive degentt 
ation, paving the way for suppression with the removal d 
Abbot Burton in 1488, Welbeck began to recover its fervout 
We know nothing of any resistance made to the Dissolution, 
however, and in June 1538 the Abbey was surrendered 
the Royal Commissioner, William Petre, the Abbot and eat 
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f the fifteen canons receiving pensions through the Court 
if Augmentations. 

The book contains eight excellent illustrations and a 
! wmplete index. It is splendidly produced, but for its size 
gems a little costly. A. B. 


Pins Plowman and Contemporary Religious Thought. By Greta 
Hort, M.A., Ph. D., Sometime Pfeiffer Fellow of Girton 
College, Cambridge. Pp. 169. (S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d.) 


ArAIR amount has been done of recent years to make 
langland better known. ‘The excellent rendering of the 
Piers Plowman in the Catholic Book a Month Club series will 
be on the shelves of many of our readers. The new publi- 
ation of the S.P.C.K. is an important addition to the 
langland literature. After an able summary of Langland’s 
work the author touches upon some of the problems that 
necessarily arise. While fully acknowledging the social 
value of the poem, she considers that the main theme is 
theological, the salus animarum; that Langland does not 
attempt to separate it from the question of the Church and 
its life; that his questionings are not about authority as 
uch but about the reconciling of authorities. She appraises 
yf lis theological knowledge and proves conclusively that most 
of his Latin quotations, even those which are biblical, are 
fom the breviary and missal. Eight pages of references are 
printed out at the end of the book in connection with this 
pint. The author then deals with the work itself, with 
ig langland’s description of man and man’s problems, pre- 
destination, the atonement and the sacrament of penance. 
The whole is given unity by the theme, salus animarum. The 
Conclusion states that Langland is orthodox in teaching 
but only by keeping on the safe side of heresy. The premises 
‘justify the conclusion, yet one might disagree with it because 
of the fundamental difficulty there is of knowing when 
| Langland is personal. We are so used tothe medieval method 
-f fdiscussion in our seminaries that his bold statements seem 
weak compared with the videtur quod arguments of: the 
disputatio. So we naturally presume that Langland is 
thoroughly orthodox ; we find everything capable of a 
Catholic interpretation. Miss Hort would answer that he 
shows such an absorbing interest in the salvation of souls 
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and such an intense love of man that he cannot so well 
impersonal in his arguments. In any case the main ther 
loses nothing of its very real value. 

Priests will find this book full of interest because of th 
general background of scholastic philosophy and theology, 
the clear statement of the case pro and con in theologicd 
dubia, and chiefly because of the development of the theme fi) 
salus animarum, as the interpretation of Langland’s wok 
One has the impression of standing before a mediey 
window and listening to a quiet yet erudite and fascinating 
explanation of the intricate symbolism in which are cm, 
tained “‘all the law and the prophets”. F.T. 


FROM FOREIGN REVIEWS 


De Baptismo Infantium e tepidis parentibus progenitonm 
(G. Oesterle, O.S.B. in Jus Pontificium, 1938, fasc. 3, p. 18), 


This is a fuller discussion of a question which, in varioy 
forms, has been put by readers of the CLerRcy Revumy, 
The replies of the Holy See during the last two hundrif; 
years, given usually for missionary countries, are examine 
and explained. The most recent is that of the Holy Offic, 
go March, 1933, which was printed in some journals but mf; 
officially promulgated: ‘An probari possit consuetuti 
renuendi baptismum pueris et puellis, infidelium filiis, qu 
scholas catholicas Missionis frequentant et bene de religion 
edocti, baptismum petunt, eorumque parentibus cr 
sentientibus, licet post baptismum, in suam__familian 
paganam redeuntes, periculis multis sint expositi? Rep 
Negative, idest consuetudo renuendi baptismum puetis ¢ 
puellis infidelium filiis de quibus agitur, probari nequi, 
ideoque baptismum tuto illis conferri potest.”” The replj 
is in reference to the children of unbaptized_ persons bi 
a fortiori the doctrine is to be applied to those of indifferes! 
Catholics as Propaganda decided, 31 January, 179: 
“parentum fidelium tepiditatem aut alterius eorumdel 
pravae agendi rationis considerationem, non obesse qut 
minus, postulantibus praesertim ipsismet parentibus, uti 
proposito casu, rite illorum infantes baptizari valeant « 
debeant’’. E.J.M 





QUID RESPONDENDUM ? 
LETTERS TO IGNOTUS 


I, From Captain Harold — —, Coldstream Guards : 
Mduated, Winchester : aged 27. 


NAR PADRE, 

Thanks awfully for your letter. Of course I could 
yver think of being anything but a Roman Catholic ; to 
ig te anything else would mean disloyalty to my forefathers 

‘Aad my family. But I do think our Church does seem 
gmetimes a bit unreasonable, and not moving with the 
times; as I see things, I can’t always agree with what she 
lysdown. Take this case of mine. Eugénie believes, and 
aeording to her own creed she is quite free. I knew her 
omer husband, and I don’t wonder she divorced him ; 
, gaworse rotter I have never met in all my life. She believes 
"Bite is free, her church agrees, the law has sanctioned it, she 
'Bicls me she is and is willing to marry me, and what business 
' Bhave I, just because I am a Roman Catholic, to tell her she 
isnot? She’s a good woman and trusts me, and a gentleman 


itup, and want to be married, and that’s that. I hope you 
‘Be my point of view. Ifyou don’t, I’m sorry. 
Cheerio, 

Yours ever, 


Harold. 


REPLIES TO MYRTLE 


“E (1) Ido not know enough about George to blame him, 
'Bevenifyou wished me to. For all I know he may be, through 
no fault of his own, a product of a system of education which 
: tas taught him everything except how to live rightly. St. 
‘Blhomas very likely had him in mind in teaching that it is 
posible for a person to be invincibly ignorant that this thing, 
which you rightly do not care to mention, is evil. 

Ido not even blame you if your view of things was 
obtained at one of our convent schools. It is hardly credible, 
and there may be another explanation, but if you were 
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taught that unbridled licence is wrong simply because typitle tc 
Pope says so, the convent school is not one of the best in theme. 
country but one of the worst. It is much more likely tha 
you did learn something about the moral law, the ly 
governing the use of human faculties and the contro] 
human instincts, but the principles were not, perhap, 
explicitly applied to the use of the faculty of reproductio, 
which is the strongest of them all after the instinct of sf 
preservation. You were left, perhaps, to work it out fy 
yourself, and you have missed the way. But you have ma 
good many other defects in your education since leay 
school, and filled up many gaps ; I will gladly assist youiy 
straightening out your ideas on this subject which is ds 
tressing you. We all follow the instincts of our huma 
nature but it is an intellectual nature, unlike that of a hor 
or a mule, which has no understanding. A mule woul 
follow its natural instincts by kicking your typewriter t 
pieces ; you use it intelligently and produce beautiful worst 
The human body is a more delicate instrument than a typ 
writer, and if you have sufficient patience to study the subjet 
you will find that human sexual powers must be restricted 
the use of marriage, since only in that setting can their fil 
purpose be rightly secured. If you have no time or inclmfy 


teaching of the Church like a good Catholic. But the 
things are not wrong because the Church says so. Theyat 
wrong for all human beings, whether Catholics or not, an 
it is by no means the least glory of the Catholic Church tha 
she proclaims these truths in a world which is degeneratiy 
and dragging men and women down to the level of animak 
Yours, etc., 
Pastor. 


(2) The Rev. A— W— (who set Myrtle’s letter as a 
exercise to a girl’s study circle) writes : 

Here is a reply to Myrtle from a girl somewhat, but 
very much, older. Psychologically it seems to me sounl 
Condemnation would probably drive Myrtle into oppositio, 
with obvious results. Instead the writer—whose identi) 
I am concealing—appeals to her sense of responsibility 
shows sympathy without weakness, and if she had invite 





LETTERS TO IGNOTUS 


se th \yrtle to tea would probably have made a good friend of 
it, I send the letter as it was written—with one or two 
ery minor corrections. 


NeaR MYRTLE, 

Are you sure that even if George knows nothing about 
God he must, therefore, have no code? One simply doesn’t 
‘Bie “no code”. Even so-called uncivilized people have 

acode, a sense of right and wrong, of pleasing or displeasing. 

George is not uncivilized, and is surely no stranger to the 

ume of God. No, I’m afraid he is not so blameless as you 
nmwould have me dink. 

During your acquaintance have you talked about God 
ad morals, made clear the Church’s teaching? If you 
were silent or not definite, then, indeed, George is not 
mtirely to blame! You do not appear to have informed 
George that you have a rule of life and fixed laws on natural 
ustincts. Otherwise he would not allow you on his account 

.f0 transgress what we will call, for just now, your code. 
Pethaps you haven’t fully explained your code, or just 
woided the subject. Put yourself, and George, to a test, 

[Bed see who is really to blame. From your letter I believe 

.pyu have courage and frankness. Use the means known 
toyouas a Catholic. Act as one. 


SYLVIA. 


3) Deak Miss MyrtT Le, 

The moral law is binding on all men whatever opinions 
spiey may have. To act deliberately against our reason is 
in. George’s argument might excuse a savage but not a 

twilized man with all his faculties. 
There is also another point you should consider. When 
George tires of you (and all animal passions are liable to 
swift change), he may use the same argument in order to 
wiify his leaving you in the lurch to bear alone all the 
Pousequences of an act against which your enlightened 
conscience must now protest. Ifyou persist in ignoring your 
dentiy Catholic training, you can only expect well deserved 
ibili, FPuishment at the hands of God who smites in order to heal. 
nvitedf I sincerely hope this timely warning will deter you from 
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a course which no decent person can approve. There js yy 
true love without mutual respect and that alone is [ayy 
and worth striving for. 
I do not forget you in my prayers. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rev. THURSTAN Co ny, 


(4) An answer from another priest (who explains to tly . 


Editor that he would not dream of trying to answer such, 
appeal by another letter) is merely a kindly invitatiggit 
to a personal discussion of the difficulty. That may be thai 
best course of action in such a case, but the letter composdfii 
by Ignotus is a set problem and what we ask for is th 
solution.—EbITor. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
ST. ELEUTHERIUS 


_Arendzen replies : 
To say that the statements of Bede and Nennius have 


J fiely to have copied out blindly an item out of harmony 
Myth local information. The phraseology of Bede shows 


oigiterary dependence on the phraseology of the L.P., but this 


dos not prove that they first heard of the origins of Chris- 
i It is unlikely that in the keen con- 


ihe British Celtic Church were never discussed. If the 
eutherian origin of the British church was completely 
uknown to Saxons and British before the arrival of this 
bok, if this particular short entry, caused by the blunder 
fa Roman scribe, be the sole reason of its adoption by 


Inglish and Welsh, we have no account for its swift and 
mcontradicted adoption in the very country it concerned. 
This is particularly striking, should it be true that the entry 
uly occurred in a second edition of the L.P., which was 
isued at Rome after A.D. 680, i.e. in the boyhood of St. Bede. 
hit likely that Bede and Nennius should have copied it 
ithout further remark, if it were either unknown or rejected 
the British ? To think that St. Augustine, had he known 

sentry, would have used it as a “‘trump-card” against the 
intish bishops is to forget that we do not know a single word 
“the entreaties, exhortations and rebukes of St. Augustine 
md his companions’, mentioned by Bede, Bk. II, Ch. 2, 
md therefore cannot even guess whether he used this 
‘tump-card” or not. Moreover, it is confusing the sixth 
entury with the sixteenth. The British Christians were not 
otestants, they had no quarrel with the Pope. St. 
umban, a British missionary who all his life was-an 
Amost fanatical adherent to the rights and customs of the 
etic Church, wrote about 610, a few years after St. 
Augustine’s death, to the Pope, as “‘the noblest head of the 
urches of Europe, the most beloved father, the Shepherd 
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of Shepherds, the venerable guardian. We, Scots, we w 
the disciples of the princes of the Apostles, Peter and Pajfme 
and of the holy men who wrote the canon of Holy Writ} 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. As we have received ty 
Catholic Faith from you the successors of the Apostlaf it 
so it has amongst us been unshakenly maintained. | hag 
pledged my word that the Roman Church does not prota 
heretics. Whatever orthodox and useful things I may gi 
will redound to your honour since the praise of the teach 
is found in the purity of doctrine of the disciple. Not uny 
the little brook but unto the well is the purity of water to} 
ascribed’. It would have been a rather useless trum 
card against people of such mentality to show triumphant} 
that their faith came from Rome. 


MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Fr. J. P. Redmond writes : 

I welcome Mr. J. P. Alcock’s criticisms, and I, to) 
suspect that we have much in common. 

However, I think that he is mistaken when he ascniy 
misunderstanding between architects and “laymen” as tie 
reason why so many pitiably bad churches are being buit 
Surely he would agree that our church architecture at te 
present time is much superior to that of the late Victorajy 
and the Edwardian periods. Bad designing is due to tii 


who insist on forcing their ideas on to their clients. I cou 
submit a list of churches which are hopelessly faulty ftv 

the liturgical point of view simply because the architect wa 
ignorant of liturgical requirements and was too obstinate tiff 
learn. Hence, in my opinion it is questionable policy t 
engage a non-Catholic architect unless, as may happi 
occasionally, both the man and the circumstances k aim t 
exceptional. I make bold to say that nowadays the clerg, phy. 
on the whole, know a great deal more about both arti 
tecturefand liturgy than did their predecessors of th 
nineteenth century, and that the relationship between th 
priest and his architect should be one of friendly o tofn 
operation. On 
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[admire the two churches which Mr. Alcock mentions 
Byause to me they are not conspicuously modern—not 
wdernist ; even though they cannot be definitely ascribed 

» any of the historic styles they are strongly marked by 
biditional influences. On the other hand, I am not alone 
i regarding St. Monica’s as a violent break with tradition 
a leaning towards the revolutionary architecture of 
mdern industrialism. Thus, I am not trying “to have it 


To my reading the paragraph which I have described as 
tissue of fallacies contains a threefold suggestio falsi ; it 
Eisinuates that only modern architects of the class that 
meets with the writer’s approval are giving the best to God ; 
‘But the modern architecture which they produce is neces- 
uily the best ; that architects who have not “gone modern” 
eserving up inferior goods in the shape of the warmed-up 
materials of dead styles. Perhaps Mr. Alcock committed 
himself to more than he realized ; perhaps I misunderstood 
iim, 
There are modern churches which are nothing more than 
‘ectangular masses of concrete and glass inspired by the 
mmercial architecture of our time’? ; why then should it 
ha “wearisome gibe”’ to describe them for what they are ? 
comparing certain types which I have seen in Germany 
aid Switzerland with cinemas, I was perhaps unfair to the 
gutter. I should have done better if with that acknowledged 
apert, Dom Roulin, whose great work, Nos Eglises, has 
jest appeared, I had likened them to garages, hangars, 
stables. 

But I feel confident that Mr. Alcock also would condemn 
ate type of church that I have in mind, even though, since 
hte uses the expression, modern architecture, so loosely, they 
must be included. 

Mr. Alcock asks whether materialism has any more 
him to be called logical than any other systems of philo- 
sporty. None whatever. In fact materialism is most 
‘Pogical in that it is limited strictly to logic ; those who 
profess it call themselves rationalists. The Catholic is more 
lical than the rationalist because he believes in a complete 
et of mysteries which are beyond the reach of logic. 

Only heretics try to escape from logic, and, of course, 
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there must be logic in the building of domes, spire 
nacles and the rest. It is a question of the value of symbg 
to which the Church attaches so much importance, © 
anyone discover religious symbolism which _ begtij 
emotion in huge boxes of concrete and glass which 
barely distinguishable from factories? Mr. Alcock agg 
me of passing into regions of sentimentality. Perhag 
has not considered the distinction between emotion} 
sentiment. 7 
All good art, including the liturgy, begets emg 
Bad art, if it can be called art, provokes sentiment 
i.e. mere feeling for feeling’s sake. 4 
There are some of us to whom the architecture of 
and soaring arches is poetry and the architecture of sty 
lines and hard angles is mathematics. 
On the other hand, there are many who cannot s¢ 
difference between a sonnet and a multiplication ta 
such being the case we can only wish one another well) 
go our ways. 


[Further Correspondence on Parochial Benefices hi | 
to be held over on account of lack of space.—Enprrog 
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